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Service 


Since the words, ‘ He that is greatest among you 
let him be your servant,”: came down to us through 
the ages, the test of highest loyalty has ever been the 
act of loving service. Words are cheap, and declara- 
tions easy, but it is only when assertion is proved by 
willing service that it has worth or meaning. The 
loud-voiced patriot who says or sings his love of coun- 
try when the flag flies unchallenged may be found a 
craven when danger threatens it. The beautiful 
ceremony of ‘‘Saluting the Flag’’ in our schools 
thrills every boy and girl with brave sentiment, but the 
teacher’s duty is only half done unless this outward rite 
of loyalty is followed, at the proper time, by the 
practical lesson that love is best shown by deeds of 
service. Does service to country mean the gun and 
the uniform? Only in the extremest hour; but the 
willing helpfulness of the cup of cold water to “ the 
least of these” weak-willed, needy ones who’ are 
brothers and sisters by citizenship and common weal, 
is serving country as much as he who goes forth 
to war in gay trappings. Anything which makes for 
the benefit of country, whether it be to cultivate the 
soil, build tasteful homes for the untasteful homeless, 
to create a public spirit for the highest and best, to 
raise the standard of song, literature, music, and art, is 
working for country as much as the statesman in 
Congress, or the President at the White House. 

How can primary teachers, make this plain to little 
children who associate patriotism with noise, fire- 
crackers, parade, and fighting? No one can tell how 
as well as the teacher herself who has the ear and 
confidence’ of her little ones. The pupiis in geog- 
raphy who never dream that the capes and peninsulas 
they think.of as far, far away may be seen after every 
shower in their own yard, are no more mistaken than 
the children in our public schools who never know 
that the next hour, the next recess, will offer oppor- 
tunities for bravely upholding the right at the cost of 
self—the quality that makes the brave soldier and 
noble patriot. . 

If we could teach our children to understand that 
the America of the future will be just what the little 
boys and girls in the schools to-day will make it—for 
America is not finished—and that every time they 
strive themselves, and help others to strive, to grow up 
to be the model citizens of this republic, they are 
working for their country in the noblest way, what 
new meaning the word patriotism would take on in 
their childish hearts! What qualities make up the 
ideal citizen in this great republic? Could there be a 
better way to teach true patriotism than to lead our 
children to answer this question? The obligation to 


live up to the professions of a republic is not too old 
or too difficult a lesson, to teach the youngest chil- 
dren. 


But no diplomat, managing the critical point 
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in his country’s welfare, needs more tact or delicacy, 
or knowledge of human nature, than does that teacher 
who is impressing this meaning of patriotic service. 
One word, more or less, may mean so much. The 
choosing of the favorable hour— some morning talk, 
perhaps, when the Child heart is kindly and the dis- 
tance between heart and heart perceptibly lessened, 
will ‘‘set”’ the life-lesson. To rouse a righteous am- 
bition in our children to be just such children as 
America will be proud of now, and can rely upon in 
the uncertain future, when big-souled, patriotic men 
and women will be needed, is surely a vital part of the 
training of American children. 





The Expression of Rhythm 


LucINE FINCH, Chicago University 


ROM early infancy the instinct for rhythm shows 
itself in the baby’s delight in any repetitional move- 
ment. The influence of any rhythmic action upon 
him, as the quiet and evenly recurring pat, pat of 

the mother’s hand, the influence of song, lullabies, quiet 
rocking, all go to show that this great force, to which he so 
readily responds, is a part of him. 

Looking out farther, to the racial instincts, we find the 
manifestation of rhythm of all kinds: In the dances, games 
and songs of savage tribes where the rhythmic repetition of 
simple elements shows the natural form of expression, and 
in the more abstract representation, there is the same per- 
sistent recurrence of simple elements seen in Aztec and 
other Indian designs. 

Granting these premises: that rhythmic expression is 
spontaneous, inherent and instinctive,in the whole universe 
of nature and humanity, and that the child manifests in 
early infancy and all through his childhood the fact that it 
is fundamental in his being, how can we use it, guiding this 
inner impulse, to his best advantage? 

In the school rhythm consists of the child’s expression in 
marches, skips, rhythmic games, and interpretation of music 
in characteristic movements. 

We shall consider rhythm as a form of expression, just 
as reading is, or painting; and since from our point of view, 
we give the child a chance to express himself along as many 
avenues as possible, this work which interests him so 
strongly must be of immediate and intrinsic value. 

Thinking of rhythm as a form of expression, we may for 
convenience note the several sides of child-life to which it 
appeals: (1) The physical, (2) the mental, (3) the social 
or moral, and (4) the esthetic, or beauty-loving phase of 
childhood. 

Under the physical development there are the essentials 
of relaxation, co-ordination of muscles, development of 
larger muscles, and development of certain otherwise little 
used organs. Then, there is the general sense training, the 
skill of eye and ear in the use of particular muscles, which 
are required in interpretation. For example, when the 
music suggests the rhythm for the high stepping of a horse, 
immediately there is the corresponding interpretation, 
through the ear first, and then passed over into the motor 
for expression. The process might be stated in this way : 
(1) The hearing (physical); (2) the interpretation 
(mental) ; (3) adjustment of necessary muscles (co-ordina- 
tion of physical and mental). 

Habits of grace, poise, and power over the body are 
established. Little children are naturally free and graceful, 
but as they grow older, they become more or less awkward 
and self-conscious. Rhythm work tends to minimize this 
later awkward stage, and to make the early natural grace and 
freedom a physical habit. 

On the mental side there is the establishment of certain 
mind processes. The most important of these, since it is 
an essential for all normal growth, is lack of self-conscious- 
ness. This attitude, natural for the child, is further de- 
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veloped by his conscious activity, by his doing, representing, 
expressing something that is interesting to him, and with 
which he is familiar. 

Hardly léss important than this, is the child’s absorption 
through interest, which develops his power to concentrate, 
He grows into the “listening attitude,” which will mean 
much to him all through life. 

His powers of imaging are strengthened since he must 
recall the image of what he is to represent before he tries to 
interpret the musical rhythm. 

In order to do really good rhythm work, a well-toned 
softened piano is necessary, and it is very hard to do any- 
thing without it; but if we may not have this, and few of 
us may, there are some things that can be done without one, 

When our children grow tired, red-cheeked, and restless, 
a place comes for rhythm which appeals strongly to the 
children. A brisk march which has in it the combination 
of several ‘activities (slow, fast, running), or a rhythmic 
game in which some take part and the others sing; ora 
lively skip with song, clapping and the triangle for music— 
any of these are helpful for the room without a piano. 

In the marching, let us not have the children ramble. [| 
have seen a whole room go to pieces because of aimless 
wandering, where the children were not occupied, and need- 
ing and desiring activity, took this time to be unruly. 
There should be some purpose to a march, and enough life 
in it to give the child’s activity a chance to assert itself. 

The triangle, if well used, is a good thing to have in the 
rhythm work. If we get one, let us select it with reference 
to its softly ringing tone, and use it so as to produce this 
kind of tone, instead of the quick, harsh one, which is jar- 
ring. A tone jar of this sort is nervously racking. 

Rhythm may be used with clapping, soft but vigorous: 
tapping on desk; swinging arms and feet to counts; 
rhythmic and repetitional jumping. 

It will be interesting to think a little about the way a 
rhythm is developed and of how the child interprets it. 
When the children come into the kindergarten, at first they 
skip rather aimlessly, with little apparent consciousness of 
the music ; sometimes, especially the younger ones, skipping 
only on one foot, which is purely a lack of co-ordination of 
muscles. We allow this aimless skipping to go on as long as 
we think best, judging’ by the ‘individual child’s attitude. 
The point is to have him spontaneously responsive and free 
from self-consciousness. Having gained this, we may pro- 
ceed, sure of a natural and firm ground work. In order to 
encourage this attitude, several children are called in at the 
same time, at first. The rest are asked to clap, or count, or 
sing for them, thus giving each one something definite to do, 
which takes the attention away from himself to the activity. 
That a child should become afraid and self-conscious. is the 
last thing to be desired, and this must be done away with 
before we can hope to proceed. 

Then again, never ask a child to represent beyond his 
powers ; just let him do his own little poor way, until you 
have gained his confidence and he has found out that he 
can do all that is asked of him, until he is free and at home 
in his spontaneous attitude. Never call attention to him 
or to his representation, but to the image, from which he is 
working in the interpretation of a characteristic rhythm. 
To illustrate ; if a child is representing a bird to slow, quiet 
waltz movement and makes a great deal of noise, instead of 
saying, “‘ You are noisy,” call his attention to his knowledge 
of the bird’s small, soft feet, the height above ground when 
flying. If, in skipping he is hopelessly out of rhythm, and 
the piano is rather a hindrance than a help, let him stop and 
start again, with the music, the musician following Ais 
rhythm, slow or fast, as it may be. 

After we have established this free attitude and the piano 
has been merely the follower of the children, as a 
farther step the teacher may say, “The piano is going to 
play something néw, listen and think what it says to do,” 
using a very simple, definite rhythm, like “heel, toe; run, 
run, run.” Ask the children to clap it, count it, 1, 2—1, 
2, 3, until they feel the swing of it, and then choose several 
to try to skip it. Most of the children will recognize that it 
is something they have never heard, also that it is different 
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and calls for different representation. They may not skip 
heel, toe ; run, run, run; but they will get some 1, 2—1, 2, 
35 rhythm to it. 

If your children are spontaneous and free in attitude, all 
will make some effort, and will want to, the others. absorbed 
in watching so silently that you may hear the proverbial pin 
Othe little ones make little progress, save to gain the great 
point of freedom from self-consciousness ; but through con- 
stant representation, and imitation of the older ones, the 
rhythm within the child becomes harmonized with the ex- 
ternal rhythm of the piano, and: he has mastered the skip. 
It is not a small thing, when a little child is able to adapt 
his whole body to an external condition, even to such a 
simple thing as a delightful rhythm. 

The simple rhythmic ring games are very good initial 
things. They help the children to become acquainted and 
all may take part in them. 

In selecting the music, if you are so fortunate as to have 
a piano (and the time is coming when every first grade 
will have one) be sure to differentiate between simple 
rhythmic things and trash, cake walks, etc., which certainly 
arouse all the license of rhythm within one. Thesé things 
need not be used, since there is so much good music. Miss 
Clara Louise Anderson has two books of “ Characteristic 
Rhythms for Children,” I and II., which are very good and 
can be obtained at any music house in Chicago. Mr. 
Scammel of Chicago also has a book of “ Musical Rhythms,” 
and there are many others. 





The Teacher as Patriot 


... The modern teacher has a greater and more 
accurate knowledge of details, but it is more difficult to 
grasp the large and vital principles. Yet, aftér all, the 
essential thing is to stir the young heart by the power of a 
great national tradition. It is vain to fill the pupil’s memory 
with dates and events, if they all belong to a dead past. Is 
he made to feel that Washington and Lincoln began a work 
which is yet unfinished, and which will fail unless he and 
those of his generation are ready to sacrifice something for 
it? 

The teacher must be able to conceive of the Nation, as 
Milton did of a huge person, “ the growth and stature of an 
honest man.” All the events of our history have their 
significance in proportion as they contribute to this growth. 
The struggle of Englishmen for constitutional freedom ; the 
resistance to the encroachments of the king; the coming 
of the little band of persecuted men and women to America ; 
the establishment of local self-government ; the long war for 
independence ; the experiments in the making of a consti- 
tution ; the subduing of the wilderness to man’s uses; the 
aroused conscience of the people over slavery ; the convul- 
sions that followed, and the battle for the Union — all these 
things have in themselves such an epic quality that they 
need no moralizing in order to produce their effects on 
character. 

They need only to be told in their simplicity and truth, 


as a Hebrew might tell the story of Israel, or a Roman _ 


citizen the story of the great days of the Republic. The 
essential thing is that it should be told as a great tradition 
— something handed down. 

This is our country, these are our institutions. _Washing- 
ton and Lincoln only began a work which we are to carry 
on. We begin where they left off. In order to do our part 
well, we must know something of what they did, and why 
they did it. We must understand their general plan and 
catch something of their spirit. 

It is not the business of the teacher to discuss the party 
issues of the present, but he can make the pupil acquainted 
with some of the greatest achievements, and with some of 
the noblest characters of the past. There they stand, the 
men whom the generations agree to honor ! 

Not one of them was willing to sell his personal honor for 
gold! Not one of them yielded toathreat! They were 


> x 
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the men who stood firm when -others fled, who thought of 
the public welfare instead of their private gain. And these 
were the true Americans, our great men ! 

Can we make sure that every year an army of young 
people not only enthusiastic over the achievements of their 
country, but committed to its ideals go out from our public 
schools? — .S. M. Crothers in Popular Educator 








The Year’s Second Child 


On a cold dark night, not long ago, 
Came a little friend all clad in snow ; 
Small was he as he hurried along, 
Singing to himself this funny little song : 
“Ho! Ho! Ho! does every one know? 
I am little February from the land of snow.” 
—Annie McMullen in Child-Garden 





No Month a Prouder Day 


Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the summer broods 
O’er meadows in their first array, 

Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 


For this chill season now again 
Brings, in its annual rounds the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men 
Our glorious Washington was born. 
— William Cullen Bryant 
‘ 





Teaching Arithmetic in Ten 


Cities VI 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ALICE REILLY, Memphis 


those methods with which the is most successful, her 

individuality entering very largely into her teaching. 

Although all the schools are required to teach essentially 
the same thing, there is great diversity of method, especially 
in the first grade. 2 

In the following outline I confine myself entirely to the 
methods employed in our building. 

While, as every primary teacher knows, most children, 
when they enter school, already have quite a clear concep- 
tion of the numbers one, two, and three, and in some cases 
recognize even larger groups, very few of them know the 
symbols for these numbers, or how to go about making them. 
For this reason we make ome our first step in number, pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown by easy stages 
according to the Grube system. 

Our aim in teaching primary arithmetic is to give our 
pupils a thorough knowledge of numbers together with their 
relation to each other, and to familiarize them with the vari- 
ous processes in their use. 

The child’s idea of number is gained through seeing it 
represented by familiar objects. These appeal to the senses 
and imagination, creating an interest which would be lack- 
ing without them, for, in the beginning, abstract number 
means absolutely nothing to him. 

He ferceives that, in common with those around him, he 
possesses two hands, two eyes, two ears, etc., and gradually 
conceives the idea that “wo does not signify a quality, but 


[* our schools each primary teacher is permitted to use 
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rather, a definite quantity. Eventually, he learns to adstrac/ 
the number from the objects representing it, and to think 
the pure or abstract number which passes into the store- 
house of his memory where it is kept for future use. 

In the Grube method, which we use, the four fundamental 
rules are taught from the beginning. Each number is taken 
in its turn and associated with objects until all the number 
facts relating to it have been discovered, written, and 
memorized by the pupils. This exhaustive study of each 
number in turn gives them a complete and permanent 
knowledge of its “ contents ”’ before proceeding to the next 
higher. 

Tne order of procedure is necessarily from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the known to the unknown, from the 
simple to the complex. As large numbers are composed of 
smaller ones, the pupil must have a thorough knowledge of 
the latter before he can comprehend the former. 

A sufficient variety of objects is used to prevent the 
association of numbers with any particular one of them, but 
the interest of the pupil should be centered, not upon the 
objects representing any given number, but upon the 
number itself. 

We “make haste slowly,” being careful not to hurry to a 
higher step before the class in general have mastered the 
preceding one. Still, we try to avoid proceeding so slowly 
as to destroy the interest of the class. 

Before leaving a number, the pupil should be able to 
recognize it as a whole and to express it in figures; to com- 
pare it with numbers already learned ; to combine all pos- 
sible numbers to make it, or, as we say, “build it”; to 
separate it into its fractional parts, and to make and solve 
simple problems, applying knowledge previously gained. 
For instance ie es ee oe 6, Ota, @. Vi. 


Comparing or measuring with one we obtain Measuring with two 


I+1 i +r1+1+1=>6 2+2+2=> 6 
6X26 3% 3: 
1X 6=> 6 6—2—2=2 
6—1—iI—t—t—iI>-1 6—-2= 
6+1=>6 2 ='1 of 6 
1= 1 of 6 
Thus, measuring with each number through five, we 
obtain all the combinations possible. Then we build up, as 
1+5>=6 
2+4=>6 
3+3>= 6 
4+2=6 
5+1=>6 
2+ 2+ 2= 6 (three like numpers) 
3+ 2*++1= 6 (three unlike numbers) 


Many tables are given embracing addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division, and fractions followed by such ques- 
tions as “‘ How many more than one is six? How many 
ones make six? What number is three less than six? How 
many threes in six? How many twos in six? Six is two 
more than what number? Two is what part of six?’ Then 
comes the practical application of the above in simple 
problems taken fiom everyday life. 

In the development of each number, the oral work is 


closely followed by the written, much and varied practice in - 


the later affording a good test of the knowledge gained. 

The use of objects is discontinued as soon-as pupils, 
through practice in grouping, combining, separating, and 
subtracting ovjects in sight, acquire the skill to combine and 
separate the numbers representing those objects when they 
are not in sight. However, the objects are brought into 
requisition whenever it is necessary to correct a wrong 
impression and secure accuracy. 

Each of our primary desks is, provided with a wire across 
its front, containing at least twelve beads which often prove 
quite helpful. To test the pupil’s knowledge of the condi- 
tions involved in any given problem, he is often required to 
place its illustration and the abstract eqeeen upon the 
board, slate, or paper, as 

“What will 3 oranges cost at 2 cents each?” is illustrated 
by three circles with tiny circles for cents placed above 
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them, and the equation, 3 XK 2 = 6 (read, three twos are 
six), written. 

Again, the pupil is given the incomplete equation and 
required to build the problem and give its solution. 

Much attention is given to the manner of expression in 
answering questions both oral and written, the complete 
statement being required always, the pupil taking from the 
question such expressions as are needed for a complete 
statement of the result, as: 

“ What will 2 of a yard of calico cost at 9 cents a yard?” 
is answered: ‘Two-thirds of a yard of calico at 9 cents a 
yard will cost 6 cents.” Or, 

“At 3 for a cent, what will a dozen apples cost?” 
for a cent, a dozen apples will cost 4 cents.” 

Some primary teachers do not use the question form at 
all in the written work. Instead, they use the statement, 
leaving a blank to be filled in by the pupil, as, for instance : 

‘«When cheese sells for 12 cents a pound, ? of a pound 
will cost — cents.’’ This the pupil simply copies, filling in 
the blank and giving no thought whatever to the language 
used. If “When cheese sells for 12 cents a pound, what 
will 3 of a pound cost?” be placed upon the board for solu- 
tion, such a pupil will invariably copy the question, place g 
after the question-mark, and feel that he has done all that is 
necessary. 

As language should go hand in hand with arithmetic, we 
prefer the question form, and insist upon the full statement 
in answer to it. 

As constant. presentation, application, and diversity of 
expression are needed to fix number facts on the minds of 
pupils, it is often necessary to “rack one’s brain” in order to 
invent new and attractive devices with which to create and 
sustain the interest of the class. Drawing from the kinder- 
garten the idea of well directed play, we are able to make 
much of our instruction very delightful for the children. 

They enjoy what we call ‘‘ having a party.” Each is given 
an apple, orange, cake, or stick of candy, to divide into parts. 
After the term “ equal’’ has been given and explained, the 
pupils learn that one of the equal parts is called “ one-half,” 
“ one-third,” “one-fourth,” etc., according to the number of 
equal parts into which the whole thing is divided, or cut, and 
that, to have the whole once more, we must have the two 
halves, three thirds, four fourths, etc., into which the whole 
thing was cut. Halves, fourths, thirds, sixths, etc., are com- 
pared as to size, and the pupils find little difficulty in decid- 
ing which parts they prefer (for they are allowed to eat the 
fruit, cake, etc., at the end of the lesson). 

They fold and cut disks of colored paper representing 
pies, cakes, etc., into halves, thirds, and fourths, compare 
the parts and combine into the whole. ‘They learn to take 
halves, quarters, etc., from the whole, quarters from halves, 
etc., unite quarters to make halves, and so on, adding and 
subtracting fractional parts until they appear as real to them 
as the pies, cakes, etc., of which they are parts. They also 
divide numbers into halves, thirds, and fourths, separating 
the beads upon their desks, or numeral frame, into the 
necessary groups, until the results are firmly fixed in their 
minds. 

Such peothows as the following stimulate thought : 

John put 4 dozen sticks in one pile, 4 dozen in another, 
and } dozen | in another. How many sticks did he put in the 
three piles? 

Minnie and Tom had just divided an orange between 
them when Alice came in. ‘Tom gave Alice half of his piece. 
What part of the orange did each child have? 

If I divide 3 apples among 9 a what part of an apple 
will each receive ? 

How many dollars must I hana to get. 12 quarters? 

A large dial with movable hands is vsed for teaching 
Roman numerals. When shown that I stands for one, V for 
five, and X for ten, pupils take pleasure in building the other 


“At 3 


.numerals, and delight in showing where the hands should 


be at nine o’clock, eleven o’clock, etc. 

The pint, quart, and gallon measures are shown, and the 
name of each given, after which the pupils handle the 
measures and, using water for measuring, discover for them- 
selves that there are two pints in a quart and four quarts ix 
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a gallon; that a pint measure can be filled twice from a 
quart measure, or eight times from a gallon measure, the 
quart measure being filled four times from the gallon; that 
one’ pint is 4 of a quart, while one quart is } of a gallon, two 
quarts 7 or } of it, and three quarts 3 of it. 

When these facts have been mastered, problems applying 
them are given. 

We sometimes play “store,” letting pupils take turns at 
being store-keeper and customer, buying and selling oil, 
vinegar, molasses, cider, apples, peaches, etc. A variation 
of this is the game of “ Milkman,”’ in which the desired 
quantity of milk is given in exchange for pint or quart 
tickets, or toy money. 

The relation of inches, feet, and yard to each other is also 
learned ‘by actual measurement. “Things in and about the 
school-room are measured — the length and width of halls, 
steps, benches, tables, desks, slates, etc., also the height of 
pupils, blackboards, wainscot, fences, etc., furnishing many 
exercises in measuring. 

Very often one pupil measures a certain distance with a 
yardstick, giving the results in yards and also in feet. An- 
other tests its accuracy, using the foot rule. In the same 
way a measurement in feet is converted into yards, and 
inches into feet. 

Having acquired the knowledge that there are twelve 
inches in a foot and three feet in a yard, he readily sees that 
if his yard-stick be cut into pieces, each a foot long, one foot 
will be 4 of the yard, and two feet 2 of it; that six inches 
are } of a foot, four inches } of it, and three inches } of it. 

The number of days, school-days, and working days in a 
week, weeks in a month and months in a year, the penny, 
nickel, dime, and dozen, together with the measures of 
quantity and extension, furnish many problems involving the 
four fundamental principles and fractions already learned, 
care being taken to vary the expression so that the pupil 
may learn to grasp the thought in whatever form presented. 

Exercises in rapid calculation, both oral and written, are 
frequently given, as they test the proficiency of the pupil 
and arouse the mental activities which are sometimes prone 
to slumber. 

To cultivate independence in their written work, pupils 
are often given cards or leaflets from which to work. These 
contain tables or problems which, while involving the same 
principles, differ in form or arrangement. 

So far, reterence has been made only to the work done in 
the first term of our first grade, the work of the second term 
being upon much the same lines, but carried through 20. 
This limit, however, applies only to the operations in number 
as, before leaving this grade, pupils are able to recognize 
and write all the numbers through 100, counting by 1’s, 2’s, 
3's, etc. 

Second Grade 

In the second grade, more advanced work is given in both 
concrete and abstract form, involving the four principles, 
fractions, and tables of denominate numbers previously taught. 
The table of dry measure is added in this grade and the 
pupils taught to discriminate between it and liquid measure. 

Analysis of simple problems is introduced, also notation, 
numeration, addition, and subtraction, ‘through hundred 
thousands. 

In teaching notation, different devices are used, a favorite 
one being that of the houses built side by side, and occupied 
by Mr. Units and Mr. Thousands, each of whom has three 
children whose given names are Units, Tens, and Hundreds. 

The increase in value on a scale of ten is nicely illustrated 
by using United States money, showing that 10 one-cent 
pieces make 1 ten-cent piece, or dime, 10 dimes one dollar, 
etc. From this, the pupils readily see that 10 units make 
one ten, 10 tens one hundred, etc. ; that the number 45 can 
be separated into 4 tens and 5 units, 145 into 1 hundred 4 
tens, and 5 units, and so on. Questions similar to the follow- 
ing are helpful : 

What number is composed of 4 hundreds, 3 tens, and 8 
units ? ; 

How many units in 7 hundreds, 6 tens, and 9 units? 

How many units in one thousand? How many tens? 
Hundreds? 
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Of what is the number 539 composed ? 
When numbers are dictated for the pupils to write, they 
sometimes find it easier, in the beginning, to use this plan: 


H ee U 
5 4 3 = 543 
4 7 9 = 479 


When written, the figures in each order are named and 
the numbers read. Later, the script form of numbers 
expressed in figures is required, as: 

648 = six hundred forty-eight. 


When the thousands period is reached, the function of the 
comma and the relative position of the periods are shown. 

Much practice in the reading and writing of numbers is 
necessary, the transition from figures to script, and vice versa, 
being continued until perfect facility is acquired. 

The question, ‘‘ How many are 10 dogs, 3 cats, and 12 
rats?” leads pupils to the discovery that “only like numbers 
can be added,” and it is but a step farther to the fact that 
units must be added to units, tens to tens, etc. 

For mental work in rapid addition, the-wheel diagram is 
useful. The size of the numbers and the number of circles 





may be increased as pupils progress, the numbers in each 
section being added to the one 1n the center. ‘The pupil at 
first gives each step, as: “8,15, 24, 27,” Or “3,12, 19, 27,” 
and later simply announces results, as: ‘27,’ “26,” “30,” 
and so on. 

‘* Borrowing” of any kind is never encouraged, and the 
word is never mentioned in subtraction. Pupils are shown 
that, if ten units be added to the first figure of the minuend, 
one ten, which is equivalent to ten units, must be added to 
the next figure of the subtrahend, and so on through the 
different orders on the principle. “ If the minuend and sub- 
trahend be equally increased, the difference will not be 
changed.” 

The multiplication tables, through the ten table, are built 
and memorized by the pupils, and tables involving the other 
three signs, fractional parts, and number parts of other num- 
bers are sometimes used: for seat work. 


Third Grade 

In the third grade the multiplication tables are completed, 
oral and written analysis of examples containing more than 
one step required, and the work in notation, numeration, 
addition, and subtraction carried through hundred millions. 

Multiplication and division are taught, no divisor being 
greater than 100. Little difficulty is fgund in teaching mul- 
tiplication when the pupils are thoroughly familiar with the 
tables and addition. 

In long division Wentworth’s method is preferred, because 
it takes up less room and is easily pointed off when pupils 
reach decimals. For practical work in this and the preced- 
ing grade, pupils are often sent to the blackboard, being 
required to work with as great rapidity as is consistent with 
neatness and accuracy. 

Having a race often proves a stimulus, but too much rac- 
ing frequently leads to carelessness in the making of figures 
and untidiness of arrangement. 

Many and varied problems, involving one or more of the 
different processes learned, are given, the size of the num- 
bers determining whether the work be oral or written. 

In all of the foregoing, an effort has been made to give 


_ some idea of how, proceeding slowly and carefully from the 


very beginning, we endeavor to lay a good foundation in 
number, as upon the strength of the foundation depends the 
permanence of the whole structure. 
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“From Sea Unto Sea” 


Out in the West, where the sunsets die, 
And days linger longest, to gladden the eye ; 
In the South, where the citron and orange trees bloom, 
And the golden fruit ripens, ’midst sweetest perfume ; 
In the East, where the earliest flush of the dawn 
P So silently ushers a day newly born, 

O’er all our loved land, from sea unto sea, 

“ Wave emblem of liberty, flag of the free!” 


When the lamps of the night are alight overhead, 
Departing day gives us your color — the red ; 

The nebulous clouds of luminous light 

Another tint adds, and gives us the white ; 

The glorious stars, in the azure blue vault, 

Were the heavenly hints from which you were wrought. 


The Salutation of the Flag 


The salutation of the national flag in the schools of our coun- 
try originated in the schools of the Children’s Aid Society of 
the City of New York, through the efforts of Col. George T. 
Balch, who had in view the education of the children in some of 
the simpler duties of American citizenship. He devised a plan 
to awaken and stimulate a spirit of patriotism among the pupils. 
Prominent among the elementary steps of the process of develop- 
ing a distinctively American idea, he placed the exercise of the 
salutation of the national flag. The words of the salute are: 


We give Our Heads! 
and our Hearts! 
to Our Country ! 
One Language! One Flag! 


Teachers who have visited the Children’s Aid Society schools 
in New York City and have seen the daily exercise of “ Saluting 
the Flag” will agree with us when we state that only those who 
have been thrilled by such a sight and have caught something of 
the spirit can realize its full meaning. The order of the exercises 
is here given: 

‘* You may now salute the fiag.” 

1 At these words, a boy steps forward and takes the Ameri- 
can flag, and stands facing the school. 

2 The whole school now rises at a given signal, each pupil 
standing erect and firm. 

3 The right arm is extended, pointing toward the flag. 

4 The forearm is bent so as to touch the forehead lightly 
with the tips of the fingers of the right hand. This motion 
should be quick and graceful. As the fingers touch the forehead 
these words are uttered in a clear voice: ‘‘ We give our heads ”— 

5 The right hand is carried quickly to the left and placed 
over the heart, with the words ‘‘ and our hearts ”’—said after the 
movement. 

6 The hand falls quickly to the side, and the words come, ‘ to 
our country.” 

7 Standing erect, the children exclaim ‘‘ One Country! 
Language!” 

8 Suddenly the right hand is extended at full length toward 
the flag—the pupil in graceful pose reaches toward the flag, ex- 
claiming with force, ‘‘Onx FLaG!” 

The children in all of our schools need this daily reminder of 
the meaning of the words American Citizen. This salute has d 
meaning beyond any attaching to the ordinary drills of the 
school-room. ‘If the children be made to‘understand,” says 
Colonel Balch, ‘‘ that by this act they offer to their country their 
love, their gratitude, and their devotion, then indeed will the end 
in view be accomplished.”—Old Glory, Dr. Albert E. Maltby 

(I speak from personal observation when I say that no words 


can describe the effect of this salutation by children from other 
countries.—THE EpIror) 


One Country! 


One 





An Experiment 
M. F. C. 

One morning Miss C., a primary teacher, passed a group 
of boys, in the center of which were two small boys fighting. 
These were urged on by the older ones, who showed great 
satisfaction in seeing the little fellows hurt each other. 

This exhibition of degenerated morals set the ,primary 
teacher to thinking. At length, she resolved to buy books 
containing accounts of the boyhood lives of Washington, 
Lincoln, Franklin, and any others where manliness was 
prominent. She gave these to her third grade boys, and was 


Then fling from the casement, aloft to the breeze, 

Above crowded streets, and beneath leafy trees, 

The Stars and the Stripes — let them float overhead 

’Till the light of the day dies in purple and red. 

Inspirer of Courage, with sunset’s bright tints, 

Holding Hope in your folds, in the white star’s imprints, 

From the North to the South, from sea unto sea, 

We give thte our homage — our heart’s loyalty. 
—Emeline Tate Walker 


surprised at the dmount of interest shown. ‘They were glad 
to read from them at any time and glad to write and talk 
about them. ‘The reading was done mostly at home, and ir 
many cases’ where books were scarce in the home, a child 
would ask to keep the book longer, as his father or mother 
wanted to read it. 

In some of the pupils the effect of this reading was 
decidedly noticeable. One quarrelsome boy called his 
teacher’s attention to a place in one book where Lincoln 
was pictured, as a tall boy, with two small boys. The little 
fellows had been fighting and their peacemaker had picked 
them up, one under each arm, refusing to put them down 
till they promised to be friendly. The picture had made a 
great impression on the quarrelsome pupil, and he afterward 
showed an improvement in that direction. ‘This was but one 
of many instances 

The primary teacher feels that if this kind of reading is 
encouraged through all the grades, we need have no anxiety 
about the future of our “ Young Americans.” Lincoln has 
said that much of his boyhood ambition was aroused by 
reading “ The Life of Washington.” Other great men have 
made similar statements. These facts should influence 
parents and teachers strongly to give to our boys and girls 
plenty of interesting biography. 





Franklin’s Famous Toast 


This is’ Benjamin Franklin’s famous toast given at the 
Versailles banquet which followed the signing of the treaty 
of peace. The banquet was given by a French nobleman, 
and among the guests were several loyal Britishers, about a 
dozen Frenchmen, and the four American Peace Commis- 
sioners. At the close of the feast one of the.Britishers rose 
and, holding a glass aloft and looking intently at Franklin, 
he said : 

‘‘T wish to propose a toast to England— the sun — and 
the grandest nation on the globe.” 

Naturally, the Britishers present loudly applauded the 
toast proposed, whereupon a young Frenchman sprang to 
his feet and exclaimed. 

“To France! Beautiful France !”’ 

And then, bowing gracefully to the Englishman who had 
proposed the first toast, he added: , 

“To France — the moon — my toast is offered.” 

This caused the Frenchman, Americans, and Englishmen 
to rise and join in honoring France. After the glasses had 
been drained, all the guests, with the exception of Franklin, 
resumed their seats. This caused all eyes to be turned 
upon him, and, in a voice broken with emotion, he said : 

«Gentlemen, we are told in the Good Book, of Joshua, 
who commanded the sun and the moon to stand still in the 
heavens, and they obeyed him. I drink, sirs, to Gcorge 
Washington.” 


Washington is the purest figure in human history. 
—W, E, Gladstone 
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Lessons in Interpretation 


(The following lessons are taken (by permission) from 
‘** Lessons in English,” prepared by W. H. Skinner and Celia 
M. Burgert: “A Manual for Teachers of all Grades with 
Lessons for Pupils of First and Second Grades.” (Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York, Publishers.) —Tue Eprror.) 


HE most important part of reading is the getting of 
the author’s thought and feeling. To do this it is 


necessary to study what are called “Effects.” The 
best writers do not give us beth the cause and the 
effect. They give the effect only, and expect us to interpret 
the cause by inference. Therefore it becomes necessary to 
teach the child to interpret effects, and to develop his power 
of inference. 
In lower grades we call effects ‘ hints.” 


Some Lessons in the First Grade 
The first step 

Impress upon children what hints are ; not by definitions, 
but by numerous examples. The following lessons were 
taken just as they were given to aclass. It will be seen that 
the teacher selected ordinary things which had lately been 
seen. They were real, they were fresh, they were of the 
children’s environment, and the children were in full sym- 
pathy with them. 

Teacher 
you please 
boy?” 

Pupils “He was polite.” “ He wanted to give somebody a piece.” 


Teacher ‘When I cut it, one piece was larger than the other. | 
watched him when he went out. He gave the larger piece to a little boy 


“The other day a little boy came to me, and said, * Will 
cut my apple in two?’ What did that tell me about the 


outside. What hint did that give?” 
Pupils “He was good.” “He was kind.” “He was not selfish.” 
Teacher “1 saw some girls make a playhouse of leaves out on the 


play-ground, and a little boy came along and tore it down. What did 
that tell me?” 

Pupils “He was a bad boy.” 
mean.” 

Teacher “This morning I saw one girl striking another on the back. 
She struck her ten times, and then stopped. She counted every stroke. 
What hint is that?” 

Pupils “\t was the other girl’s birthday.” “She was ten years old.” 

Teacher “Yesterday I saw a little boy go up to a large dog, and put 
his arms about the dog’s neck. © What did that tell me?” 

Pupils “The boy loved the dog.” “ The dog loved the boy.” ‘The 
boy was kind.” 

Teacher ‘* When the bell rang at noon, a little boy, instead of falling 
into line in his order as he came, crowded in ahead of a little girl, What 
did that tell me?” 

Pupils “He wanted to lead.” 
selfish.” 


The second step 


In such manner the teacher had been drilling the pupils 
for several weeks. She had also been asking them to interpret 
the effects in the stories she had read to them. To-day she 
had given them a story, but had not asked them to interpret 
the effects. But when she called them to the language class, 
she said, “‘ You may tell me any hints that you saw in the 
story this morning, and you may also tell what the hint means.”’ 
The following will illustrate what was wanted and obtained : 


“He was: not kind.” “He was 


“He was not polite.” “He was 


1 “The story said that the mother made the youngest daughter do 
all the work. She wassselfish. She liked the other daughter better.” 

2 “The story said that the little girl went to the fountain, and a poor 
old lady came along, and wanted some water to drink. The girl washed 
out the pitcher, and gave her some. She was neat, for she washed out 
the pitcher. She was kind, and polite, too.” 


The third step 


The teacher said, “‘ You may tell me a hint, and let me tell 
you what it means. You may tell me one which means that 
something has happened.” 


Pupil “It is muddy all over the street.” 

Teacher “It has rained.” 

Pupil “The clouds are getttng thick all over the sky.” 

Teacher “A rain is coming.” 

Pupil “The green leaves of the crttonwood tree are turning yellow.” 
Teacher “The frost has come, Winter is coming.” 


Then the teacher called out effects of mood by saying, 
“You may give me a hint that tells me how somebody felt.’’ 


Pupil “A little girl asked her mother to give her something to do.” 
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Teacher “She was restless,and did not know what to do with her- 
self.” 
Pupil “I see a boy leaning over the table, with his elbows on the 


table, and his head on his hands.” 

Teacher “He is inattentive in class, and I am afraid he is a little 
lazy.” 

The teacher next called for hints that tell the kind of 
person. 


Pupil “1 heard a boy calling a girl naughty names.” 

Teacher “He is not kind, not polite, not a gentleman,” 

Pupil “1 saw two boys striking each other.” 

Teacher “They were playing.” 

Pupil “Their faces were red, and they had their teeth shut tight 
together.” 

Teacher ‘They must have been angry, they were probably fighting. 


I’m afraid they are quarrelsome and naughty boys.” 


Notice that the teacher purposely interpreted the effect as 
signifying less than the pupil meant, when she said, “ They 
were playing.” The child had not given an effect that was 
sufficient for the cause he wanted assigned ; the teacher saw 
the faulty statement, and made him see it clearly, too. It 
was a lesson in precision. 


The fourth step 


In this, the teacher requires the pupil to classify the effect 
before explaining it. ‘lhe teacher should now keep the 
following outline in mind :— 


(2) Hints that tell the kind of person. 
(4) , Hints that tell the feeling of a person. 
(¢) Hints that tell a happening. 
What happened. 
Where it happened. 
When it happened. 
(@) Hints that tell the state or condition of a person or a thing. 


This last one the children cannot classify except in a gen- 
eral way. Notice in the following lesson how they put it.” 


Kind Deeds 


One morning the sun found a little boy sleeping in a pile of brown and 
yellow leaves by the roadside. 

His clothes were ragged and soiled, his little face looked not only dirty, 
but pale and thin. 

A laboring man, carrying a lunch pail, passed on his way to work, 
He stopped and looked at him, then lett half of his lunch in the little 
ragged cap. 

Another man watched the workman until he had passed the corner, 
and then dropped a quarter in the cap with the lunch. 

After a while a little boy carrying a slate came running along. He 
stopped a moment, and then ran back the way he had come. Soon he 
returned and laid a pair of shoes beside the cap. 

Presently the boy awoke. When he saw the things that had been given 
him, he put his face in his hands, and big tears trickled through his 
fingers.— Adapted from Morning Star. 


“One morning the sun found a little boy sleeping in a pile 
of brown and yellow leaves by the roadside.” 


Teacher “ What does that tell you? Does it tell the kind of person, 
or how some one feels, or that something has happened, or where it hap- 
pened, or when it happened ?” 

Pupils “It tells that something has happened.” 
of day and the time «f year.” 

Teacher “What does it tell has happened?” 

Pupils “The boy stayed there all night.’ 
leaves because they were soft.” 


“Tt tells the time 


“He made a pile of 
“ He made a warm bed of léaves.” 


‘* His clothes were ragged and soiled, his little face looked, 
not only dirty, but pale and thin.” 


Teacher “ What does that tell?” 

Pupil “It tells something about some one.” 

Teacher ‘* What does it tell about some one?” 

Pupils ‘He is poor, and i¢ so hungry that his face is pale.” “He 
was so hungry and so weak that he got thin.” “He is a little beggar 
boy, and has no home.” 


“A laboring man, carrying a lunch pail, passed on his way 
to work.” 


Teacher “Does that tell the kind of person, how some one feels, or 
that spmething has happened, or the condition tt at somebody is in?” 

Pupil “1t tells the last; something about somebody.” 

Teacher ‘* What does it tell you about him?” 

Pupils “The man is poor; he has to work to earn money.” 
isn’t lazy.” 


“He 


“He doesn’t come home to dinner; it’s too far to walk.” 
“He stopped and looked at him,” 


‘* What does that tell?” 
“ That tells how somebody felt.” 
“ How did he feel? ” 


Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
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Pupils “He just thought that he would like to know what he was doing 
there so early in the morning.” “The man wanted to know what he was 
* lying down there for.” “ He just stopped to see what was the matter.” 


“then left half his lunch in the ragged little cap.” 


Teacher “ What does that tell?” 

Pupil “It tells what kind of a man he was.” 

Tecacher “What kind of a man was he?” 

Pupils “He wasa good man.” “ He was kind to the little boy.” 


“Another man watched the workman until he had turned 
the corner, then he dropped a quarter in the cap with the 
lunch.” 


Teacher “Tell all about that.” 

Pupils “That tells the kind of man.” “He was good and kind.” 
“ He didn’t want everybody to know what he did.” “ He wasn’t as poor 
as the workman.” 


“After a while a little boy carrying a slate came rufining 
along.” 


Pupils “It tells something about the boy.” “It tells the time that 
something happened.” “ The boy was going to school.” “ It’s school 
time.” “ He’s running because he wants to be there on time.” “ Maybe 
he was running because he was chilly.” 


“He stopped a moment, and then ran. back the way he 
had come.” 


“ What does that tell?” 

Pupiis “That tells how somebody feels.” ‘ He wanted to see what 
happened to the boy.” “ He felt sorry for the boy.” 

Teacher ‘What makes you think he felt sorry?” 

Pupils “ Because he ran back home.” “He went back home to get 
something or to get his mamma.” 


Teacher 
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“Soon he returned and laid a pair of shoes beside the 


cap.” 

Pupils ‘That tells the kind of a boy.” “He is a good boy.” “He 
is free-hearted.” “ He saw that the boy was poor, so he brought him 
the shoes.” 


“ He was kind and wanted to make the boy happy.” 
“ Presently the boy awoke.” 
Pupils 


~ 


“He is rested now.” “He isn’t sleepy any more,” 


‘*When he saw what had been given him, he put his face 
in his hands, and big tears trickled through his fingers.” 


Pupils “ How he felt.” “He 
was so glad.” “ Because he was thankful.” 

Teacher “What lesson can we learn from this story? ” 

Pupils “If we see anybody that needs anything, to help them all we 
can.” “If one helps, others will.” 


“He cried because he was happy.” 


The “ Necktie Cure” 


LILIAN B, INGERSOLL 

Some time ago, I read in a newspaper, a sketch describ- 
ing a plan which a certain teacher originated for reaching 
and improving the appearance of his school. As I recall 
the story it was in substance this : 

A school was remarkable for its untidy personal appear- 
ance. The teacher thought that beautiful thoughts in 
literature and history were out of place when presented to 
children with dirty faces and hands. 

He conceived an idea and made one rule which was that 
no boy should be permitted to come to school without a 
necktie and polished shoes. The teacher had reasoned 
that in putting on a necktie a boy would look in the glass ; 
that if he there saw a dirty face he would recognize the 
incongruity and wash his face; that he could not very well 
do that without washing his hands: that while polishing 
his shoes he would be pretty sure to brush away mud stains 
and dust and see that his clothes were in order. It was 
said that the appearance of that school immediately became 
all that could be desired. Ido not know to whom to credit 
the above, for the article was not signed, but I have much 
faith in the “cure.” For instance, given a troublesome boy, 
untidy, and careless. Some particular day he comes:to — 
school clean, with a necktie on. He gives no trouble. 
Why? He has put on new manners, new feelings, and new 
ideas of living. He is changed. He is clean and has 
become a “ new creature. We are tempted to say “ Cleanli- 
ness is Godliness.” He is good because it isn’t natural now 
to be bad. He doesn’t look like a street urchin and he 
doesn’t feel like one, so he grows better on account of his im- 
proved condition. The putting on of a necktie has inspired 
him “to be manly.” Culture, courtesy, and refinement de- 
pend somewhat upon a liberal use of soap and water. A 
boy first respects himself, then others. If the best that is in 
him can be aroused by the wearing of a necktie, may he be 
taught early to form the habit. 





Where the Flag was First Raised 


Recently the spot where Washington unfurled the first 
American flag was marked by the dedication of a small park 
and an observatory on Prospect Hill, in Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts. This eminence occupied the same relation to 
Boston on the northwest that Bunker Hill occupied on the 
north, and next to that more famous spot, was the strong- 
hold of Washington’s troops. How many Americans could 
have told where the flag of the United States was first raised ? 





Anna and Dorothy are 6 and 5, respectively, and take a 
lively interest in the short “ texts ” selected each Sunday for 
them to commit to memory. At luncheon Anna wanted to 
know “ why the Bible says ‘ Brethren should dwell in unity.’ 
Why doesn’t it say ‘sister,’ too?” Before any grown up 
could come to the rescue, Dorothy solved the problem in a 
truly original way. “ Why, don’t you know,” she said, “ It’s 
because girls always are good, anyway, and don’t have to be 
told to ‘live in unity.’” 
































February Birthdays 


ANNE Pavey, Chicago, Ill. 


HE “ month of birthdays ” brings with it many history 
stories which may be made more interesting and 


~ instructive if some of the things which were identi- 
fied with them are represented in picture or paper. 


It would be impossible to place equal . 
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which it gave him later. In connection with this the chil- 
dren will want to draw a picture of some bit of country they . 
have seen with an old-fashioned rail fence in it. They can 
make a piece of fence of paper. Fold strips of paper about 
an inch wide lengthwise several times. The folds will form 
the paper into irregular shaped pieces which will represent 
the rails very well. Make four or five holes in a strip of 
paper to put the first rails of the fence into. After this first 





stress on all the important birthdays 
of the month owing to shortness of 
time and the fact that Valentine’s Day 
‘ comes in the month also. Teachers. ’ 
must choose the stories they can make 
most interesting. ““ 
The story of Lincoln’s boyhood 
and youth is one of special interest. ¢ 
A little pamphlet, entitled ‘“ Lin- 
coln,’’* gives the story in simple form Py 
and includes the parts most enjoyed 

















by the children. It begins witha ¢ 
description of Lincoln’s first home in 
Kentucky and the breaking up of that 
home and moving to Indiana. The 





sinking of the raft and the loss of most 
of the possessions of the Lincoln’s will 
be made more interesting if a little 




















raft of some kind can be made. 

If twigs are not available make 
paper logs by rolling lengthwise upon 
a lead pencil strips of paper about an 
inch and a quarter in width, and pasting. When as many 
logs as are needed for the raft are made fasten together by 
pasting strips of paper across the logs near the ends. 


Figs 





The Raft. 


The little rude house which was Lincoln’s first home in 
Indiana —the mere shed with but three sides and a roof, no 
floor, no front, only bearskins hung in the opening — may 
be represented by paper logs also. When the logs are 
ready the children will discover that they must be notched 
in order to fit more closely. Even notching did not close 
the crevices. This the children will appreciate after hear- 
ing the story of the book which Lincoln had borrowed from 
a neighbor and left in one of the cracks one night. 

When telling of the difficulties under which Lincoln 








gained his knowledge, have pupils cut out a shovel and do 
a bit of arithmetic on it. Following the story of the trip 
to New Orleans in a flat boat make such a boat as follows: 
Fold one diagonal in a square, Fig. 1. Fold edges A-B 
and C-D to diagonal as in Fig. 2. Fold edges A-C and 
B-I) in Fig. 2 to the diagonal. This will give a perfect 
diamond. Leave pattern folded and turn over. Fold 
obtuse angles A to center of diagonal and paste them down 
thus forming the bottom of the boat, Fig. 3. Turn over, 
raise and paste sides of hoat, which Fig. 4 shows. 

Do not fail to tell of Lincoln’s rail splitting end the name 
** Story of Lincoln,” Educational Publishing Co , Boston. 
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D C 
Fig 2. 
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Fig. 4 


The Flat Boat. 


section is made the rest is easily built up. Another upright 
piece like the one for the first rails will finish the fence. 








Washington 


The parts of the story of Washington which lend them- 
selves most easily to illustration by the children either in 
drawing, cuttings, or construction work are the following : 








The cherry-tree incident 
Injuring his mother’s colt 
Love of out door sports 
Desire to go to sea 
Drilling schoolmates 
Surveying experiences 
Life as a soldier 

Our first president 
Designing the flag 

The hatchet pattern can be used in several ways. The 
writing lesson for the day on which the cherry-tree story is 
told may be written in the tracing of the pattern. The 
motto, “ Truth is better than silver or gold,’ would be an 
appropriate sentiment for the day. If a Washington enter- 
tainment is to be given the invitations may be written on 
little hatchets and decorated with cherries. 

Free-hand cutting of boys playing leap-frog and other 
out door sports follow No. 3. ‘In connection with No. 5 
make a little company of boys playing soldier. To do this 
fold a long piece of paper about four inches wide into 
panels three-fourths of an inch wide. Unfold and cut out 
every other panel leaving a base three-fourths of an inch 
wide. Refold and cut out pattern of a boy holding a gun. 
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When unfolded again a file of soldiers will 
be found. Make several files, also a flag 
bearer, a drummer-boy and a captain. Fold a 
half-inch lap on the bases and paste all to 
a cardboard foundation. 

Free-hand cutting and pictures may illus- 
' trate No. 6. 

Washington on horseback, cut out as in 
Fig. 5, accompanies No. 7. Crease base on 
dotted line ‘and fasten to cardboard founda- 
tion. 


The story of the flag made by Betsy Ross ° 


is most interesting but hard for the children 
to illustrate. If they can learn to cut a five- 
pointed star with “one snip of the shears,” 
as was done when the pattern for the stars of 
our first flag was made, they will have learned 
to do something hard. ' 

It may be out of the question for most 
schools to do as one little second grade class 
did one year — actually make a flag. If it 
could be done it would be most highly prized 
as was the one referred to. For that the 
teacher cut the red and white stripes and 
blue field and the children did the’ sewing. 
The stars were cut from white paper and 
pasted on the blue. 


Valentines 


Valentine’s Day brings a great deal of 
pleasure to the children and also an oppor- 
tunity for a little ethical lesson. The children 
learned at Christmas time that the way to be 
truly happy was to make others happy. Is 
it possible to make anyone happy by sending 
the comic valentines? If they were really 
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Washington on horseback—Scissors’ cutting 


A pretty heart-shaped valentine 
is made of two hearts the same 
size, one of white, one from col- 
ored paper. Cut the edges in 
some little design. From the 
center of the colored heart cut 
a heart shaped opening. In 
pasting do not paste flat to white 
heart. Place paste at points B 
in Fig. Il. and push toward cen- 
ter when pasting. Finish with 
scrap-pictures. (Page 70.) 

Another pretty heart-shaped 


hearts joining and cutting out. 
Fold edges toward center and 
decorate with water-colors or 
| pastels. Draw little flowers 


| valentine is made by tracing two 


——— ee ee? oe eS eS ae e around the edge and scatter 


some over the rest of the pat- 





funny it might be possible to give and take pleasure in 
sending them, but they are so far from funny, so gross and 


vulgar, that they cannot be a source of pleas- 
ure. Let teachers say all they can against 
them and lead the children to want to do the 
nice thing. As there is no nicer valentine 
than the one made specially for the one to 
whom it is sent, help the children to make the 
valentines they give. 

There are many simple pretty ones to be 
made of colored paper, lace paper and scrap 
pictures. One of these is made by folding a 
square of pretty colored paper on its diagonals 
and leaving it folded, make fancy cuts. 

Another pretty valentine is made by folding 
an oblong of pretty paper on its diameters 
and cutting as in Fig. I. When fastening 
the frame which this makes, to the foundation, 
use little paper springs such as are used in the 
fancy valentines sold in the stores. (Page 70.) 


flowers. 


tern. Cut edgesaround petals of 


Write sentiment inside. Fig. |]~~- 
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Everyday Patriotism 

We Say that February is the month for teaching patriot- 
ism, and I am remiaded of the young mother who set apart 
a certain hour each day for teaching discipline. She would 
say, ‘Come, children, and be disciplined.” This is no 
more absurd than setting apart a certain month for teaching 
patriotism. 

A child should be taught ‘from day to day that being 
patriotic means to do one’s duty in every relation of life, at 
all times, in all places. The real love of country is not 
instilled into the mind and heart by memorizing poems and 
songs to be recited and sung on some rare .public occasion 
— love of country begins with love of home and if that home 
love does not lead to the elimination of selfishness, does 
not make “ everyday, commonplace heroes,” the country 
need not expect great heroes when maturity is attained. 

In the school relation the child gets a widely broadened 
view of life and a higher and more altruistic demand is 
made upon him. In this relation it is your duty to impress 
upon him daily the necessity of doing that which will add to 
the general welfare of his little world, and he will indeed be 
prepared later to meet nobly the widest demands made upon 
him—I mean when he assumes intelligently a citizen’s 
duties and responsibilities. 

— Minnie Holman Phillips 


Song of the Teacher 


SuE GREGORY 


Chip-chip-chop! Angel, come ow/ of the block ! 
You're hid in the marble, the poet-folk say, 
And there it does seem you’re determined to stay’! 
With mallet and chisel 1’m pecking away, 
And I’m fain to give o’er at the close of each day, 
And let the mallet drop. 


Chip-chip-chop! Angel, just peep from the block ! 
The hands point to nine—e’en the bad ones are good, 
And each blessed lamb doing just what he should. 

The battles of yesterday all cleared away ; 
The nightmares all vanished that threatened the day ; 
What a joy to chip-chip-chop ! 
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Chip-chip-chop! Cherub, séayv safe in the block ! 
The hands point to four—e’en the good ones are bad— 
The mallet gone wrong and the sculptor half mad. 

She has chopped off a wing and has chiseled a horn, 
And she wishes that poets had never been born, 
Cherub, venture not ! 








What is Radium? 
The attention of the scientific world is to-day centered 
upon a discovery recently made by a Polish woman, Madame 


Curie. That discovery is of the substance known as radium, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that to Madame Curie is due 
the knowledge of a new element which apparently refuses to 


_ obey some of the carefully arranged laws of science, and even 


threatens to compel a complete revision of scientific teach- 
ings unquestioned for decades. Briefly, the facts of the 
remarkable discovery are as follows: A French chemist 
named Becquerel had accidentally placed a sensitive photo- 
graphic plate wrapped in light-proof paper in a drawer with 
a piece of the phosphorescent salt of the element uranium, 
Several days later it occurred to him to develop the plate, 
and to his amazement, he found that, in spite of the dark- 
ness of the drawer and in spite of the light-proof envelope, 
the plate jhad been affected. Subsequent investigations 
proved that the uranium rays resembled the so-called X-rays 
in their power to penetrate apparently opaque objects. 
Becquerel confined his attention to uranium not dreaming 
that almost within his grasp was one of the most important 
discoveries of the age. It was at this hour that Madame 
Curie was led to the study of uranium compounds and 
luminous substances. A woman of brilliant scientific attain- 
ment, she brought a well-developed mind to the work. 
She began an exhaustive research of the residue of pitch- 
blende, a peculiar black ore found in Bohemia, Saxony, 
Cornwall and Colorado, from which uranium is derived. 
Assisted by her husband, also a scientist, Madame Curie 
thoroughly examined a specimen of Bohemian pitchblende 
residue utterly devoid of uranium, and found it much more 
active than any uranium salt. It was clear from this that 
energetic substances never even thought of remained to be 
identified. The seirch of this remarkable woman scientist 
resulted in the discovery of two elements. One she named 
polonium,” after the land of -her birth, the other was 
christened “radium.” Both were found to be “ radio- 
active.”—The Outlook 
. 


How Washington Taught a Lesson 


One day a corporal was superintendimg the removal of a 
heavy piece of timber, but did not lend his assistance. His 
orders were given in a loud and peremptory voice, when a 
man came riding by on horseback. Seeing how the case 
stood, he stopped and said to the corporal : “ Why don’t you 
help? Don’t you see that the load is too heavy for your 
men?” The corporal drew himself up proudly and replied : 
“T am a corporal, and ¢ha¢is not my work.” The rider dis- 
mounted and quietly assisted the men. After the work was 
completed he turned to the corporal and said: “ Next time 
you want anything like fhat done call on your commander- 
in-chief.”” The-corporal was much chagrined to learn that 
the rider was General George Washington. 


A little boy told his mother the other day that he was 
sure his teacher liked him, for he was the.only boy she had 
kissed good-bye, and she had only shaken him twice and 
made him sit under her desk once, and so he knew. 





’“Grace, can you tell me what is meant by a cubic 
yard?” 

“T don’t know exactly, but I guess it’s a yard that the 
Cuban children play in.” 
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A Friday Visitation 
Mary E. FitzGERAp, Chicago 


WAS visiting, not because I wanted to, but because I 
| had to, while repairs were going on in my room, and so 
found myself on a Friday afternoon in a school near my 
home. t 
I went into each room with an apologetic air, knowing 
how ever cordial the exterior of the teacher, interiorly she 
was filled with wrath and indignation at such a peculiar pro- 
ceeding from one of the procession; for does not every 
teacher know that Friday afternoon is devoted to everything 
except formal routine work? Although I got no insights into 
professional methods I came away rich in character studies. 
I saw the ability to meet emergencies also. “ We'll be through 
in just a few minutes,” said the teacher, whose pupils were 
changing seats. “Jf you can stand this Niagara-like roar, 
just sit down, and well show off for you afterward.” But 
the changing of seats gave me ideas which I wonder had 
never occurred to me. “Gets their desks cleared out,” 
wl i pered the te: cher, as loads of paper fluttered from each 
book. ‘Gives them new surroundings and a fresh start,” 
she explaiied, as she reseated them according to some 


_ averages recorded on the board. Although she had desig- 


nated: the inevitable noise as a “ Niagara-like roar,” in 


‘ reality there was very little confusion. 


She had the ppils place the books in the desks in accord- 
ance with a definite plan which she said she had evolved 
after years of experiments. 

Some beautiful singing constituted the show-off work. I 
would liked to have stayed, she was so cordial and the chil- 
dren so pleasant and I so dreaded to face the unknown to 
perhaps meet with a frigid reception; but in a very busi- 
ness-like way she ushered me into the next room. 

My dread had been a premonition. The next teacher 
was reading astory. “ We’ll have some arithmetic,” she said 
coldly when I had told my little story. “Oh, no, justlet me 
sit here and listen, ‘I love stories,’” said I, interested to 
know what she was reading. But no, arithmetic the chil- 
dren had to have, and one can imagine the willing spirit of 
the children torn from fairy-land, perhaps, back to ratio. 
On second thought, I don’t think it could have been a fairy 
story. She was altogether too practical. It must have been 
an information story. 

The next teacher was reading also. But making me wel- 
come, really welcome, she said, “If you have never read 
‘Frank on the Prairie’ you have a treat in store,” and she 
looked at me quizzically. The children smiled and we all 
enjoyed together a chapter from “ Frank,” read beautifully. 

“1 don’t know that the ‘ Frank Stories’ are the best in 
world,” she said, “ but I know the children love them, so I 
alternate ; ‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,’ then ‘Frank !’ 
‘Lady Jane,’ then another ‘ Frank,’ and soon. I’m begin- 
ning to like Frank myself,” she said. ‘“He’s brave and 
honorable and truthful, and if he does impossible things, the 
children don’t know it, and some of his virtues may be re- 
flected.” I had been using my eyes as well as my ears, and 
saw quotations written here and there upon the board which 
indicated a cultivated taste and good judgment. By the 
way, did you ever think what a life history the selection of 
memory gems tells? 

The next room had but about eighteen pupils, the others 
having been dismissed. The floor was covered with scraps 
of paper, the children were talking, the teacher was laughing 
and reading from a book which I saw was a copy of PRIMARY 
Epucation. She greeted me pleasantly, and explained that 
they were all learning together to make the windmill and 
the cradle and as many more things as they could from the 
instructions given in the Primary, although the room was a 
sixth grade room. 

“If you are a teacher I need not explain anything to 
you about this disorder. You don’t look as if you expected 
every pupil to sit up with a ramrod for a backbone, so I’m 
going right on as if you weren’t here.” 

The directions for the square were followed easily enough. 
The diagonal was creased with confidence ; then came the 
tug of war. Such puzzled children referring to such an 
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apparently puzzled teacher. Appeals for help were met with, 
“1 don’t know one thing about it; you must work it out for 
yourselves.’ She read the directions again and again, each 
one interpreting it to suit himself, and more interested 
pupils were never seen. When at last one after another 
solved the difficulty and they all realized how simple the 
process was, there was a hearty laugh. ‘The top of the wind- 
mill was worked out easily, although to-my mind a much 
more difficult process, and in a short time the window-sills 
were covered with very neatly constructed wind-mills to 
which had been added the outstretched arms made to suit 
each individual taste. 

They were so ‘anxious to m»ke the fire-plece that they 
wanted to stay after school, but she could not stay with 
them, so wrote the directions on the board and supplied 
them with paper to work at home. 

“ I don’t know that the highest authorities would sanction 
my method of giving a lesson without any previous prepara- 
tion, but I really think in this case the end justifies the 
means,” she said. “You, of course, did noi notice the 
individuals, but the boy who succeeded first in following 
the directions, 1 consider one of my dullest boys. Tl 
have to reconstruct my opinion of him. I mean to adopt 
some other tactics in teaching him. Motor activity (I’ve 
been studying Psychology) will be brought into play with 
him. And did you see that boy scratching his head and 
thinking and thinking with his eves half shut, and his paper 
held at every possible angle until he got the idea? Weil, 
I didn’t know he could think. I’ve been on the verge of 
‘putting him down’ for the last month, but I won't. 
I think there’s a whole lot in a boy who sticks at a thing 
until he gets it, don’t you?” 

I assured her that ! had the highest possible opinion of a 
boy with that characteristic. And I also told her that I 
never saw a lesson with more opportunities for character 
study than the lesson she gave. 

I had always heard that “ teaching is twice learning,’’ and 
surely it had been thoroughly exemplified here. 

I found: that copy of Primary Epucation when I got 
home and resolved to try the same lesson with my class, 
feeling sure I would learn a few new things about my pupils, 
and, incidentally one or two about myself. 





February in Miss Bennett's Room 


Mary A, GoVE, Coston 


“ To every thing there is a season and a time for every purpose under 
the heaven.” 


T change Barnum’s well-known quotation: We can 
emphasize some good things all.the time, and all 
good things some of the time, even if it be impossible 

to emphasize all good things all the time. 

In Miss’ Bennett’s room, February was the “time” to 
emphasize patriotism, love of home and country, interest in 
the public good, and joy and pride in public service faith- 
fully rendered. The last Friday. night in January, Miss 
Bennett “ thought it out.” 

She decided that Abraham Lincoln, George Washington 
and the United States flag should be the three main subjects 
of the special lesson for the month. 

She planned first the decorations for her room, for Miss 
Bennett’s room was made to show forth, as much as pos- 
sible, the thought of the month. The pretty silk flag had 
been put away before Thanksgiving and during the month of 
planning and working for Christmas, that its being brought 
forth now might arouse new and special interest. Com- 
panion pictures of Washington and Lincoln were mounted 
directly on the blackboard. A piece of thin paper one inch 
long and one-half inch wide folded lengthwise, was pasted 
on the back of the picture and also to the board. Very 
little paste was used, and neither picture nor board were 
injured at all. The pictures were framed in circular frames 
of red, white, and blue crayon lines. At the right, opposite 
Washington, was the quotation, “ First in war, first in peace, 
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first in the hearts of his countrymen.” At the left, opposite 
Lincoln, were the words, 
“ The kindly, earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
New fruit of our new soil, 
The first American.” 


The lettering was done in red, white, and blue with tiny 
flags drawn through the eapital letters. On a large square 
of dark green burlap which covered one wall space, were 
mounted all the different pictures of Washington and 
Lincoln that could be secured. Best loved by the children 
were Washington on his horse, and Lincoln doing his sums 
on the wooden shovel before the open fire. 

The special lessons on Lincoln occupied the first week. 
The stories of his boyhood’s struggles for education and his 
manhood’s services to his country were told and retold. 

The lessons on the flag took pp the second week and 
included a careful description of the flag as it now is, the 
symbolism of the different parts, the story of Betsy Ross, and 
something of the history of the flag. A few of the best 
things in the poetry of the flag were learned 4y heart, and 
the salute to the flag, which had been written on the board, 
was also learned. 

During the third week the stories of George Washington 
were told. 

The new songs of the month were, “‘ There are Many Flags 
in Many Lands,” I Know Three Little Sisters” and “ Up 
with Right and Down with Wrong.” Much care was given 
to the correct singing of “‘ America.” It needed not to. be 
taught, for, although Miss Bennett’s was a first grade room, 
all the children “ knew it.” 

The opportunity for practical application of the thought 
of the month was found first of all in the school-room. Did 
a boy rub the blackboards carelessly, he was shown that any 
work for the public good requires our very best effort. For 
the small duties of the school-room — watering the plants, 
dusting the erasers, opening and closing the doors at given 
signals — the children were now made responsible, ‘and 
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they found joy in the service since it was for “ our school.”’ 
Beyond the school-room limits, the thought of service for 
the city took the form of care about the appearance of 
streets and public parks and buildings. The dropping of 
bits of fruit peeling or paper in yard or street was almost 
wholly overcome, not because “ Teacher won’t let yer,” 
but because ‘We must make our City as beautiful as we 
can.” 

On the twenty-first of February, the children all wore tiny 
flags and several larger ones were brought from their homes. 

A birthday cake for George Washington was the cause of 
much joy. To the adult eyes which seeing, see not, it 
would have looked like a large white pasteboard box. How 
many candles? It was a problem. Miss Bennett decided 
to have one for each child and they lighted them and put 
them in place, each telling one fact or giving one thought 
from the month’s work. Later their piece of the cake was 
a triangular piece of paper with the lines 

«“Q Land of Lands! to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free, 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee.” 

In the few last quiet moments they recited it softly 

together and’ went out with shining faces. 





The Flag 


Unfurl, bright stripes—shine forth, clear stars—swing outward 
to the breeze— 

Go bear your message to the wilds—go tell it on the seas, 

That poor Men sit within your shade, and rich men in their 


pride— 

That beggar-boys and statesmen’s sons walk ‘neath you, side by 
side; 

You guard the school-house on the green, the church upon the 
hill, 


And fold your precious blessings round the cabin by the rill. 
While weary hearts from every land beneath the shining sun 
Find work, and rest, and home beneath the Flag of Washington. 


‘Though skies 
be cloudy, 


Or skies be blue, 


Remember m 
As 1 do you. 
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A Forget-me-not Valentine for the little ones to copy <nd color 
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Souvenir Booklets 
For First Year Pupils 
ALIceE Cook FULLER 


HESE Booklets contain written lessons in each branch 
taken up by first year pupils, and serve not only as 
pleasant souvenirs, but are valuable in determining 
the progress made by the children in a year’s time. 

The booklets described were made in the spring after the 
appearance of the first flowers, and in connection with the 
lessons on nature study. 

Paper of uniform quality, eight by ten inches, was used. 
The pupils were of course-expected to do their very best to 
make the work appear neat. To this end only one sheet at 
a time was given them tv prepare, and the booklet made up 
after all were completed. 

The number lesson was written upon the board by the 
teacher, and carefully copied by the pupils, who supplied 
the correct answers as in their regular number work. 


Number Lesson 


6 dandelions and 4 dandelions = how many dandelions ? 

2 violets have how many petals? 

Mary had 12 apple-blossoms and gave Jessie four of them ; 
she had how many left? 

Ned found 11 violets. He gave 3 to Mary, 3 to Jessie, 
and 3 to Nell. He had how many left? 

John had 12 roses. He divided them equally among the 
three girls ; he gave how many to each? 


? Language 

Paint. or draw with colored pencils a dandelion in the 
upper left-hand corner of the paper, and in the remaining 
space write a language lesson using the dandelion as a sub- 
ject. 

Violets were pressed’ between blotting paper, and the 
language lesson which had heen corrected until written per- 
fectly, was copied on to a page of the booklet, space being 


. 


left in the upper left-hand corner in which to mount the 
violet. This was done by using the gummed flap of an en- 
velope, cut into very narrow strips. 

Spelling 


Any of the familiar names of spring flowers, their parts, 
colors, etc., may be given. Those used were 


leaf pink fern 
crocus cherry blue 
yellow stem calyx 
dandelion apple-blossom petal 
violet rose butter-cup 


These were given in two separate lessons. 

For a reading lesson allow the pupils to read one of the 
language lessons at class time. 

In connection with this work, to familiarize themselves 
with their subject, give them an oral language lesson on 
some flower. Have them tell all they can about it; size 
compared with some other flower; color, shape, and num- 
ber of petals ; calyx; stem; and the shape, color, and vein- 
ing of leaves. 

The following memory gem may be written upon the 
board, with violets, leaves, and separate petals scattered 
about among the words, which, after being committed by 
the children for use in the opening exercises, is to be 
written in the booklet. 

God does not send us strange flowers every year, 
When the spring winds blow o’er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same sweet faces; 
The violet is here.” 
—Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney 

Also the following, decorated in the same way with apple- 
blossoms : 

Little apple-blossom when a baby small 

In a tiny crimson ca om 

Peeped out first of 

Older grown she used to wear 

A snowy satin gown 

Trimmed with ribbons pale and pink, 
And running up and down. 

















Now her busy time has come 

After holiday. 

All her pretty finery she has laid away. 

You will find her, if you hunt, 

In her work day dress, 

Making you an apple for next winter time, I guess. 
—Primary Education 

The teacher who arranged the booklet, fortunately owned 
a kodak, and two or three snap shots of the entire class were 
taken. The best one was selected, and enough prints made 
to give one to each child. These were mounted on paper 
the same size as the booklet leaves. 

Pieces of white drawing paper were used for the covers, 
and were fastened to the leaves with paper fasteners. If 
preferred, however, they might be tied with baby ribbon run 
through two holes punched for the purpose. 

The teacher then drew a wild flower ip hektograph ink, 
and thus transferred it to the upper left-hand corner of each 
completed booklet. The children were then permitted to 
color them with water colors. (Colored pencils might be 
used.) Then on the front cover were written 

NAME 
GRADE NAME OF SCHOOL 
RESIDENCE 


DATE 





The President’s Flag Chart 


Schoolboys may well envy President Roosevelt the 
wonderful map which represents the whole world and covers 
an entire wall in a White House office. Leo Jeanmene, 
Ivanhoe, Ill., sends this description of it. 

Different colors show at a glance the possessions of the 
twelve powers, with the character of their principal cities. 
Submarine cables, railroads, steamship lines, mail routes are 
all distinctly traceable. 

The naval and military forces of all nations are indicated 
by miniature flags. Those representing the United States 
bear the names of commanders, and are readily shifted as the 
forces move from place to place. The cavalry, artillery, and 
infantry are represented by flags of their respective colors, 
yellow, red, and white, giving the number of the regiment 
and the letter of the troop, battery, or company. Even the 
smallest hospital corps is marked bya tiny red cross. Ships 
of every class are shown by red, white, and blue flags bearing 
the name of each and the number of her guns. 

The week after President McKinley’s death, a clerk was 
explaining the great map to President Roosevelt and a guest. 
The visitor suggested : 

“Can you find the son of my old cook? I know his 
name, because I cash the checks he sends his mother.” 

The President stepped forward. “Let me find him,” he 
said, and began under the clerk’s guidance to consult the 
records and examine the little markers. “ ‘There is his com- 
pany,” he soon said, touching a white flag in a small island 
of the Philippines. .“ Tell his old mother I am keeping my 
eye on her soldier boy.” 

“ Bress de Lor’!” was her exclamation on hearing the 
story. ‘My name and Jack’s been spoke in de White 
House.” — Youth's Companion 
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An Exercise for Very Little People 


HARRIET WILLIAMS 
George and Martha Washington 


(Arrange eighteen children in three tiers, wearing the 
colors, first red, second white, and third blue, at the back of 
stage. 

(Curtain rises) George comes from the right side, and 
Martha from the left, in step with music. They meet at the 
front of the stage and bow to each other. (Imitate the 
colonial bow ) 


George recites: 
“1’m the father of our country. 
See, I make my bow (4 audience) ; 
Birthdays come so very often, 
Don’t you think so now? ”’ 


Martha bows and recites: 
‘I’m the mother of our country, 
As you plainly see ; 
Why not keep a little birthday 
Only once for me?” 
Children recite: 
We the children of our country 
Bid you welcome here ; 
We will always keep your birthdays, 
Come again next year ! 


The little couple bow to the children, then to audience, |. 
and pass out. The audience sing a patriotic song. 


( Curtain falls.) 





Washington and Lincoln in Every School 
Building 

Wilson MacDonald, of New York City, is desirous of 
placing in all of the public school buildings of the district 
bus s of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. He has 
written to President Roosevelt concerning it. “I have 
spent many years on the idea,” says Mr. MacDonald, “ and 
a great deal of money. One patriotic citizen commissioned 
me to put my colossal bust of Wa hington in every public 
school on Manhattan Island, where there are more than two 
hundred public schools. They are all up. These busts will 
stand for generations. My bust and bracket of Washington 
occupies six by one and two-thirds feet on any wall. Mr. 
Lincoln is a companion to the Washington. 

‘‘T have no doubt that it would’ be well to have these two 
busts of the great men of our civilization in the schools of 
the National Capital. Some persons well known at the 
Capital have advised me to apply to Congress, but this I do 
not like to do until I have tried to get some rich patriotic 
citizen of the district to pay for and order the busts erected 
in all the public schools there. Failing in this, I will be 
compelled to appeal to Congress.” 





I know that the Lord is always on the side of right ; but 
it is my constant anxiety and prayer that I and this Nation 
should be on the Lord’s side.—Lincoln 








Ethel E. Barr 
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In the rosy light trills the gay swallow, 
The thrush in the roses below ; 
The meadow-lark sings in the meadow, 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
Ah ine! Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow. 


The blue marten trills in the gable, 
Jhe wren in the yard below; 
In the e m chatters the blue jay, 
But the snowbird sings in the snow. 
Ah, me! Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow. 


¢% 
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The Snowbirds 


High wheels the gray wing of the osprey, 
The wing of the sparrow drops low, 
In the midst dips the wing of the robin, 
And the snow'ird’s wing in the snow. 
Ab, me! Chickadee! 
The snowbird sings in the snow 


I love the high heart of the osprey, 
The meek heart of the thrush below, 
The heart of the lark in the meadow, 
And the snowbird’s heart in the snow. 
But dearer to me Chickadee! 
Is that true little heart in the snow. 
— Hezekiah Butterworth 





Humor in the School-room 
A AMY LINCOLN PHELPs 
LL teachers are probably familiar with the theory that 
an occasional laugh serves to clarify the school 
atmosphere. I wonder how many accept this, as I 
always have? 

I believe in humor, fun, wit if you can get it, even frolic ; 
and plenty of them all. But I do not believe in undirected 
humor. ‘The teacler should be the inspirer of the laugh ; 
no child should .be allowed to lead the class in laughter 
until he is able to choose proper objects of mirth. 

The humor of savage peoples consists chiefly in what is 
termed horse-play or practical joking; to the uncultured 
mind vulgarity and the mishaps of another both seem 
intrinsically ridiculous. ‘The children with whom we deal 
are, psychologically, savages; most of them see in their 


homes no humor that does not find its vent at the expense . 


of pain or annoyance to some one. 

Shall we, then, allow our pupils to keep the school stand- 
ard of fun at their low level, or shall we raise and dignify 
our mirth into something pleasant and helpful to all? The 
answer is obvious ; now follows that word, most alert of any 
in the teacher’s vocabulary, “ How?” 

Let me tell a little of my experience and experiments.’ 

When I took the first grade class I have now, they had 
been in school for several inonths. The first morning I made 
a laughing remark about our mutual ignorance of names, 
and told them mine. Theirs, I said jokingly, I would dis- 
cover by calling from the roll, and watching to see who 
an-wered. I did this as spiritedly as I could, and was 
dashed at seeing no responsive playfulness on the faces of 
the children as they answered. 

A little later one of the smaller children stumbled and 
fell. Out rang an instant hearty laugh, subsiding into 
giggles at my astonished look. This made it evident that it 
was “up to me” (Dr. G. Stanley Hall approves of slang in 
the teachers’ vocabulary) to teach my pupils humor. 
“Manners and Morals” were on my course of study, and I 
stretched this to include a course in the Art of Merriment. 

Every day I chat and laugh with those who come early to 
the room ; I am careful to have about half my jokes intelli- 
gible to my auditors. The rest I give for my own enjoy- 
ment ; and to impress my babes with the fact that there are 
funny things other than those they can yet understand. At 
first I made the mistake of never joking over their little 
heads ; but the older ones looked a trifle bored at the cam- 
bric tea 1 served them, and plainly held their practical jok- 
ing funnier than my quips and quirks. 

Don’t think it was easy work at first, making funny 
remarks at blank faces. It was only a firm resolve to make 
the children enjoy better things that kept my enthusiasm un- 
daunted. 

In our routine work, I frequently broke up the tension 
with a spontaneous laugh. Again that “ How?” Well, I 
remember once I purposely changed my orders twice in 
quick succession about the placing of some papers, and we 
all laughed at the momentary confusion as I gave the final 
order in a decided tone. Sometimes I ended the physical 
exercises by a series of such quick commands that we all 
became mixed, and ended in a burst of hilarity, soon 
checked by.the order for attention. 

I selected short, humorous stories. for reproduction. If 


necessary, I explained the joke, touching it as lightly as was 
compatible with clearness. I was gratified and surprised 
at the excellent re-telling of these stories. 

I wanted badly to lead my children to such an ideal state 
that they would fail to see any fun in vulgarity or misfortune. 
But I soon found that negative methods would not undo the 
effect of native propensities and home influence. So each 
time that I disapproved of their mirth, I gently asked my 
pupils if this merriment was kind, or polite, or refined. 
(I at first used the childish synonym for refined, “ nice.”) 
Thus, without attracting undue attention to their offence, I 
showed its impropriety. 

I have found ample reward for all efforts in this line. A 
jest is an infallible stimulus to flagging attention. I find 
that a jovial tone used occasionally commands instant cheer- 
ful obedience even from the sullen girl or boy. A smile 
from me brings a harvest of them back from the class, and 
we work the better for them. 

Another reward which any story teller will appreciate— 
my children listen to me ears, eyes, and (shall I confess it?) 
sometimes mouths, too. No blank lack of response do I 
meet now in their faces. At my jest a wave of enjoyment 
passes over the room. What greater joy is there for the 
would-be wit, than to feel one’s joke understood and en- 
joyed? 

Perhaps a tired reader wonders how on days when one’s 
head aches and things generally. go wrong, a teacher can 
continue to act as if existence were heaps of fun. Well I— 
I don’t, always. 

Two final words of warning : 

1. Don’t make a clown of yourself. Avoid joking about 
the punishment you received as a child, the kissing games 
you played, and like undignified reminiscences. Practice 
until you can find amusement in small daily happenings. 

2. Laugh with, not a¢, your pupils. The youngest tot 


knows the difference between sympathetic mirth and 
ridicule. 





Little Housekeepers. III 
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The thim-bles keep pushing The needles a - head,The 


sharp lit - tle. scis-sors,They snip, snap the thread. 
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Stories of the Rhine Country 
VI 


Auice E. ALLEN 
I 


The Change of Time 


N a bend of the Rhine stands the 
beautiful city of Basel. In its old 
museum can still be seen a curious 
figure, called the Lallenkding. 

Long, long ago, the Liillenkéing 
stcod on the great tower of the 
gate guarding the city of Basel. 
By means of some clever mechani- 
cal arrangement inside, every few 
seconds the figure stuck out its 
tongue, as if mocking someone 
outside the gates. 

The machinery has long since 
The mocking tongue is silent. But the old 







given out. 
legend is still told. 

Once, long ago—so the story goes —some traitors in 
the city of Basel agreed to give the city into the hands of 


their enemies. They promised that on a certain night, 
when the clock in the tower on the gate struck the hour of 
twelve, they would open the gates that the enemy might 
enter. 

The appointed night came. 


The sounds of the city grew 
silent. 


One by one the lights went out. All was still and 


dark. The traitors hid themselves in the heavy shadows of - 


the gates, and waited. 

Now the warder of the gate was an old, old man. Foi 
years he had faithfully guarded the city. To-night, dim as his 
old eyes were, he saw “he traitors skulking in the dark 


corner. He heard a whisper—‘“ When the clock strikes 
twelve.” ‘When the clock strikes twelve!” he said to 
himself. ‘ ‘There is a plot on hand for thé downfall of the 
city.” 


What could he do? If he tried to escape and warn the 
authorities he would be seen by the traitors, caught, put to 
death — and Basel would not be saved. It was nearly mid- 
night. In ten minutes the clock would strike. Suddenly a 
plan came to him. He glanced at the men hidden in the 
shadows. They were quiet. He entered the tower. He 
crept cautiously up the stairs to the old clock. With hands 
that trembled, he made some slight changes in the works. 
The clock struck — the old man held his breath — One/ 

Down below, inside the gates, the traitors heard the long, 
solemn stroke. They waited, listening for the next. It 
never came. Surprised, frightened, they looked at each 
other. Had they fallen asleep? Had their plot been 
found out? They sprang to their feet. Stealthy as shadows, 
they glided away. 

Outside the gates, the enemies of Basel watched and 
waited. They, too, heard the deep, low tone of the bell as 
it struck — One/ It was not yet midnight. Was there 
some mistake? Was this a plot against them? Warily they 
waited. Then, in the first chill gray of dawn, they stole 
away. 

In the morning, the mayor of Basel glanced at the clock. 
It was an hour fast. He wemt to the warder. The old 
man told him all —the plot to give up Basel to its enemies, 
his plan which had saved the city. When the news was 
toll, the town went wild with joy. 

To mock their enemies, who had waited from midnight 
to dawn outside their gates, the people caused the figure, 
of which I told you, to be made and placed upon the 
tower, 

. The mayor called together the city council. They pun- 
ished the traitors. They heaped honors upon the warder, 
and they decreed that forever after the old clock in the 
tower should remain an hour ahead of time, that the people 
might remember their narrow escape. 

This is the reason why, to this day, the city of Basel is 
always an hour ahead of all the other Swiss cities. 
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I 
The Innkeeper’s Wine 


O the inn of Hans Teuerlich, in the town of Hirze. 
l nach, there came, one day, a stranger. Tired and 
thirsty with long traveling, he strode into the 

inn. 
of the best.” 
Hans Teuerlich took up a huge earthern vessel, called 
a crock. With it in one hand and a candle in the other 
he went down into his wine cellar. The flickering light 
fell faintly on casks and barrels, beams and rafters, all dark 

and dusty, all hung thick with cobwebs. 

At one side of the cellar was a large cask. Before this, 
Hans Teuerlich set down the crock. Very slowly he turned 
the faucet. Down into the crock trickled a thin stream of 


«“ Wine, wine,” he called; “ bring me wine— 





“¢ He presented the glass to his eager guest ” 


sour Rhine wine. When the vessel was partly full, Hans 
Teterlich carefully tightened the plug. He made sure that 
not one drop of the wine could escape. Then he carried 
the crock to another faucet near by. This was set into the 
wall of the cellar. 

Hans Teuerlich turned the plug. 
gurgling sound. It grew louder and louder. 


There was a low, 
Then the 


‘water of the Rhine itself rushed in and filled the crock to 


the very brim. ; 

Hans Veuerlich went back upstairs. He set down the 
crock. He made a great ado polishing his guest’s tumbler. 
He poured into it some of the mixture of wine and water. 
With a wave of his hand and a low bow, he presented the 
glass to his eager guest. 

“ Drink, sir,” he said; “the cellar of Hans Teuerlich 
furnishes the best wine in all the Rhine country.” 

The guest seized the glass. He lifted it to his lips. He 
threw back his head with the air of one who will drain his 
glass to the last drop. He took a deep draught. Then he 
made a wry face. He set down the glass. “ Are you quite 
sure,” he said to his host, “that no water has been mixed 
with your wine?” Cie 

“Water?” exclaimed Hans Teuerlich, indignantly. 
“ Water in my wine? How dare you, sir?” And to show 
that the wine was pure, he pouréd out a glassful for himself. 

As he did so—splashing from crock to tumbler — out 
swam three small fishes. Round and round in the glass they 
sailed quite as merrily as they had once done in their home 
in the waters of the Rhine. 

The traveler saw the fishes — saw the round face of his 
host grow red with shame and dismay, and laughed. 
“Hans Teuerlich,” he said, pointing to the telltale fishes, 
“when next you try to make Rhine water into Rhine wine, 
I would suggest that you use a strainer.” ; 

All this happened so long ago, that no one knows just 
when it was. But thrifty Hans Teuerlich took the advice 
of his guest seriously. He told his children about it. ‘They 
told their children. 

His many descendants are still inn-keepers in the Rhine 
country, and, it is said, to this day, if you should visit one 
of their dark wine cellars, among dusky casks and barrels, 
you will find a large, tin strainer. 
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How the Little Bennets Played 
American History. V 


Some Patriotic Plays 


DorotHy Hower 


2: QO!” screamed Betty, her eyes as big and round 
; as her O's, “ there’s just the splendidest story ’’ — 


“I'd like that one about the Boston boys who 
went to the British general,” began Jack. 

«“Pshaw!” said Bob, “That’s just sleds and things ; 
let’s be Indians and throw the tea overboard.” 

Then everybody talked at once. And everybody wanted 
a different play. And Baby cried because Bob said he 
wasn’t big enough to be George Washington. And there 
was no end of trouble. 

But it all came out right in the end. The plays were 
short. So several of them were chosen. 

The first one was “The Boston Tea Party.’’ Two tables 
turned upside down were the tea ships. Sheets were 
fastened to the legs for sails. On board were piled several 
large pasteboard boxes marked with big letters, TEA. 

The room was made as dark as possible. Then into view 
stole a number of Indians. ‘Théy were awful to see in their 
blankets, paint, and feathers. Théy carried hatchets, which 
they brandished fiercely. 

When they came in sight of the tea ships, the first Indian, 
who was Bob, gave a terrible whoop and sprang .on board 
the larger vessel. The others followed — some on one ship, 
some on the other. They fell upon the tea chests. They 
chopped them open. They dumped some real tea into the 
dark waters. Then Jack waved his hatchet, and shouted, 
“Taxation without representation is tyranny!”’ He didn’t 
know just what that meant. But it was in the history, and 
it sounded well. And then all the Indians flourished their 
hatchets and whooped. And the audience cheered itself 
hoarse. 

While the boys made ready forthe next scene, the girls 
served some hot tea. “This isn’t taxed tea,” said Betty, 
“so you can drink as much as you want to.” 

The second play was *‘General Gage and the Boston 
Boys.”” It was given in two parts. The first scene showed 


_ Boston Common in winter. The floor was covered with. 


white cloth. A low hill was made by some boards. Each 
was placed with one end on the edge of the stage and the 
other end on the floor. They were all covered with white 
cloth, on which was scattered cotton wool. At one side of 
the Common was a pond, made by a good-sized sheet of 
tin. ‘Cotton wool was piled up around it. 

Billy stood mear the pond buckling on his skates. . Jack 
and ‘lom ran toward him, their skates slung over their 
shoulders. They threw snow-balls of cotton wool as they 
ran. Bob and Baby, with their sleds, were at the top of the 
hill. Baby sat down on his sled. Bob pushed—away he 
went. In the middle of the hill, the sled stuck. Baby 
rolled off as naturally as could be, and everybody laughed. 

Baby had just time to pick himself up and brush off the 
cotton, which stuck like real snow, when, marching two 
abreast, came some British soldiers with their captain. 
These were some of the boys. They wore red sweaters anc 
red caps. The captain carried a gun. The soldiers had 
hatchets. On they came, all instep. The soldiers paused 
at the pond and chopped away at the tin. Some of them 
scraped the snow off from the hill. 

The boys rushed up to the soldiers. “Leave the ice 
alone, please,” said Bob. ‘ We want to skate.”’ 

““l’ve got some new skates,” said Baby. This wasn’t in 
the play. The captain laughed. 

“Keep still, can’t you?” said Jack, in a loud whisper. 
The British soldiers went on chopping. One of them cut a 
hole in the clothson the hill. 

The boys stepped up to the captain. “ Please, sir,” said 
Tom, taking off his cap, “will you ask your soldiers to 
stop?” 

The captain frowned. “ Help yourselves, if you can, you 
young rebels,” he said. 
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The boys turned and walked away. They talked together. 
“ Let's go to General Gage,” said Jack. 

“ He’s a redcoat,”’ said Billy. 

‘“* But he’s fair,” said Jack. So away they all ran. The 
last the audience saw of them was Baby shaking a red- 
mittened fist at the British captain. 

The second scene showed the tent of General Gage. The 
general sat just inside. He was Alan, splendid to see in 
Beth’s best red velvet coat with brass buttons, and a red 
cap with a yellow feather. The boys burst upon him. 
There wasn’t room for them in the tent, but they stood 
outside and it was just as well. They all began to talk. 

“Your old soldiers have spoiled our fun,” said Bob. 

““They’re over there, chopping up our ice, now,” said 
Tom, pointing toward the Common. 

“They called us young rebels,” said Jack. 

“*Tisn’t fair,” said Baby, stamping his foot. 

General Gage came out of his tent. He spoke sternly. 
“Have your fathers sent you here to find fault with my 
soldiers ?”’ : 

Jack spoke. ‘“ Nobody sent us, sir,” he said, and the 
audience cheered. “ We have never harmed your soldiers. 
Why should they harm us? We asked them to stop. Their 
captain laughed at us and told us to help ourselves if we 
could. Sir, we will stand it -no longer.” The audience 
went wild. 

When General Gage could be heard, he spoke. * You 
are brave boys,” he said. “Go back to your play. If my 
troops trouble you again, they shall be punished.” 

“These very children,” he added, slowly, “draw in the 
love of liberty with the air they breathe.” 

As the boys of Boston marched away, Helen played 
“ Yankee Doodle,” and everybody sang. 

The play closed with three scenes from the life of Wash- 
ington. “ ’Cause it’s February, you know,” said Betty. 

There was the hatchet scene, of course. Baby was little 
George, Jack was his father, and one of Mamma Bennett's 
geraniums in a big flower-pot was the cherry tree. There 
were the well-known questions and answers. Baby hel? up 
his toy hatchet and said, “ Father, it was I. I cut it with 
my little hatchet.” And Jack caught up the young hero in 
both arms and cried, “‘ My son, rather than haye you tella 
lie, I would lose all my cherry trees.” 

Next there was a tableau — George and Martha Washing- 
ton. Bob and Betty, standing arm in arm, had copied the 
costumes and expressions of the pictures so well, that every- 
body knew them. “Three cheers for the Father of his 
Country,” called some one from the audience, “and three 
cheers for Martha Washington.” 

Bob, in a splendid suit of blue and buff, cocked hat and 
all, was next shown taking command of the colonial troops 
at Cambridge. He was mounted on a rocking horse. The 
Cambridge Elm wasn’t there. But a good-sized crowd was, 
and there was much cheering. Bob drew out his sword and 
lifted it proudly. Helen struck up the chorus of ‘‘ Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean.” The crowd around the com- 
mander-in-chief .waved tiny flags and sang with all their 
might : 

“ Three cheers for our brave Washington, 
Three cheers for our brave Washington, 


Our he:o, our hero forever, 
Three cheers for our brave Washington.” 


They had to sing it three times before the audience was 
satisfied. ‘Then Bob had to get down from his horse and 
make a bow. “Thank you very much,” he said. .“ The 
girls couldn’t show off much this time. But they’re going 
to make up next month. They’ve found some first rate 
things.” 





Not a. Sailor 


“ Do you know whether George Washington was a soldier 
or a sailor?” 
“ He was a soldier,” replied a boy, promptly. 
“ How do you know?”’ 
' «Cause I saw a picture of him crossin’ the Delaware, an’ 
any sailor’d know enough not to stand up in the boat.” 
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A Little Stay in City Schools 


A. C. SCAMMELL 


HE children of a sixth grade had about forty-five 
stories at their command which they could give 
verbatim in a pleasing conversational way. Most 
of these stories were real happenings in the lives of 

noted people, or, real character-keys left within the chil- 
dren’s sight and reach. 

What easier or better way of imprinting the correct forms 
of speech upon the memory than the continual repetition of 
them in public! In what more delightsome way can 
children entertain their elders than by serving to them the 
witty, wise, and worthy story which, however old, comes with 
freshness from youthful lips! So much better, too, for the 
children than are the rehearsals of their “1’’-isms, the deeply- 
cut signs of the self-centered. 

I called at one room that seemed warmer and lighter than 
the rest. 1 knew why in a minute; the teacher was letting 
Fun have his chance at the children. ‘I am busy out of 
school with dramatizing ‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’ 
for an entertainment. My children are to be the ‘ Patch’ ; 
we want to raise a little money for our rooms ; and besides, 
the characters in the story”— Here the teacher was inter- 
rupted. I believe that her top motive was to incarnate 
some of the virtues in the books ; a change fiom the routine 
memory gem, and the-gem-of-a-talk! Some one has said, 
“ The boy plays truant from the school because the school 
is playing truant from nature,” and one city teacher believed 
it, for she went to the woods with her children, and took up 
a half dozen pine trees, six or eight feet tall, and set them 
in a row at the back of her yard. There was no soil, only 
gravel, in which to plant these pines, yet they lived. Later, 
sume maples were set in front, and last spring, a “ rockery ” 
was made by the teacher and children, and planted with 
wild flowers. 

The principal of another school gave a benefit lecture to 
beautify his school grounds. Fifty dollars was paid an ex- 
pert for preparing the soil and planting shrubs and trees. 
The vines and shrubs were set along a low bank wall at one 
end of the yard, and were in part, trained back upon it; at 
a little distance from the wall, strips of rich loam, fifteen feet 
in length, were assigned to the pupils of each room, and in 
these beds the children planted low flowering plants. 

Query—Why should not the Women’s Club in the cities 
take up the work of beautifying their school grounds? I 
asked these questions: ‘‘ How many school children in this 


city?” “About ten thousand.” “ What per cent attend 
high school?” “I should say eight per cent.” ‘ What 
per cent of the ten thousand will enter college?” Less 


than one per cent.” Do the mills call the children away 
from the higher schools?” “Yes, over sixteen hundred 
working certificates were issued last year to children from 
fourteen to sixteen years.” Then the ninety-two per cent 
must catch what they can get in the nine short years, and 
go without the rest.” Qh, they get about all there is in the 
first two years of school. See here.” And the superintend- 
ent pointed to the daily time-table of a first grade teacher. 


Opening Exercises 5 minutes 
Reading 150 “ 
Spelling iz « 
Writing eee 
History gua 
Drawing J 
Music , es 
Nature Study 6 « 
Physiology Su 
Mann: rs, Morals s.* 
Physical Culture os he 
Recesses a 


The readings were by small groups, and in several short 
periods. I was relieved to find that the teacher traveled, 
nut by minutes, but by circumstances made by the children, 
and so, at school-close she was not regretful that she had 
failed to stop at every way station, nor was she “ just too 
tired for anything.” The children, too, had all their morn- 
ing freshness, a pleasant forecast for the days ahead. 
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Questioning 


(Author unknown) 


‘What is the measured distance from John’s eye to 
mine?” asked a teacher of a class far away in a mountain 
school. I marveled at the rather unusual way of putting 
the question. An inquiry as to the distance between where 
she stood and the boy would have sounded familiar. Then 
a very fine gray silk thread was streched from the teacher’s 
eye to that of the boy; it was invisible to the members of 
the class sitting at their desks. 

“Can you see the thread that reaches from eye to eye?” 
asked the teacher with an intense earnestness. Each pupil 
was.alert. Every eye was fixed on the teacher. A chorus 
of voices promptly threw back a negative answer. 

The pupil holding the thread was then asked to draw a 
picture of it on the board. 

“What do we usually call this picture?” she asked again. 
The pupils said that it was a line. “ You see ’tis just a pic- 
ture of something,” she said. 

Can you see the distance from John’s eye to mine?” 
“No, but I can see the distance between where you stand 
and where John stands,” one boy answered. “You see the 
floor, not the distance,” replied the teacher. ‘There isa 
line passing from my eye to each of yours; can you see 
these lines?” “ Do these lines have any width?” ‘ What 
then does a line have?” 

So artfully and skillfully were the questions framed, so 
quietly and perfectly was the attention held, that naturally 
and easily the answer came, “A line has length onlv.” 
* And what have we on the board?” “A picture of a line 
as nearly as can be made,” at last came from the most 
thoughtful girl. 

The definition was then written on the board and in note- 
books. It was ¢heir property. Had they not made a dis- 
covery? Was not the definition their very own by right of 
construction? Do you think they ever forgot that truth? 

A very thin sheet of paper was then presented to the class. 
“Has this length?” asked the teacher. “Yes,” promptly 
came a chorus of voices. 

“Then shall we call this a line?” “Why not?” 
cause it is wide too,” replied a bright-faced boy. 

“« What shall we then call the top of this sheet of paper?” 


“cc Be- 


- It took a little time to draw from the class the word “ sur- 


face.” And then in the same marvelous way, the « e init‘ons" 
for surface and solid were drawn from the class, perfected 
by the teacher, and written in the note-books by the pupils. 
“ To-morrow you may draw pictures of all the surfaces that 
you can see in the class-room, and pictures of the distances 
between points in the room,” was the lesson assigned. 

I saw upon the teacher’s desk blocks with surfaces repre- 
senting the many rectangular figures, and triangular solids 
whose edges represented a variety of lines. I knew then 
that a rich field of discovery lay before those pupils for the 
coming day, and they looked eagerly forward to it. 

I felt that I had been in the presence of a teacher akin 
to the Master. 

“A pity to bury the divinely given gifts in the Appalach- 
ian Hills!” 

God gave these children of the hills very little. I silently 
thanked Him for His gifts to them of the beautiful, everlasting 
hills, the fresh, pure air, the blue sky and sweet singing 
birds, and above all, a great soul, touched by His own 
anointing, for their teacher. 





No man ever stood for so much to his country and to 
mankind as George Washington. Blot out from the page 
of history the names of all the great actors of his time in the 
drama of nations, and preserve the name of Washington, 
and the century would be renowned. 

—Chahncey M. Defew 





Zealously strive to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscience. 
— Washington Maxim 








- Féb., 1904 


Washington — Traits of Character 


Serene and steadfast as the hills. 
The cheer of lighthouse in the night. 
A patriot to the people true. 
The wisdom of the thoughtful bee. 
A strength like air that yields, yet holds. 
The eloquence of wordless worth. 
A conscience sleepless as the stars. 
— Edward A. Horton. 


Something New in Picture Study 
NELLIE L, CAMERON 


I have thought of a device for preserving the beautiful 
portfolio pictures given by Primary Epucation so that 
they can be freely studied without too frequent handling. 

The same device is useful fur any pictures in sets of uni- 
form size, as Perry or Brown pictures, engravings from files 
of old magazines,etc. Did you ever see a frame from 
which the pictures can be removed and replaced at 
pleasure ? It isa very simple affair. I wanted such a frame 
and our cabinet maker’s ingenuity solved the problem for 
me. He made me two frames of simple white picture 
moulding. ‘The glass was held in place by tiny bits of tin. 
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pasteboard, not placed di- 
rectly against the glass, but 
tacked to the back of the 
frame,making a smallspace 
between the glass and 
pasteboard. From the up- 
per part of the back, a 
piece is cut away with a 
double curve, thus: 
_ It is an easy matter to 
slip a picture in between 
the glass and pasteboard 
back, and out again at 
pleasure. The’ pictures 
can be changed thus dur- 
ing a picture story lesson, 
. an illustrated lesson in 

istory or travel, or geog- 
raphy, the entire class see- re 
ing the pictures without handling. I have a beautiful set 
of over one hundred colored plates taken from “ Birds 
and All Nature.” 

I was anxious to have my little pupils enjoy these to the 
full, and yet I did not wish the pictures to be destroyed in a 
year by daily handling of many little fingers. I could not 
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Lincoln — Traits of Character 


The rectitude and patience of the rocks. 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the corn. 
' The courage of the bird that dares the sea. 

The justice of the rain that loves all leaves. 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars. 

The loving kindness of the wayside well. 

The tolerance and equity of light. 

— Edwin Markham. 


afford to frame them all. If I tacked them up unframed 
they would get dusty and fly specked. 

It was in this dilemma, I thought of the adjustable frames. 

We have adopted the following plan which our children 
enjoy and I think is helpful too, in developing observation 
and compari-on. Each day, one child is permitted to 
select from the entire set of pictures his choice for the 
frames. Juring the year, eich child has a chance to select 
the pictures.. The necessity of making a choice stimulates 
the child to closer observation and comparison, and each 
chil | has a chance thus to enjoy every picture in the set. A 
new interest attaches to the picture chosen, not only to. 
himself, but his little chums, two or three of whom gather 
about frequently to advise him or note Lis choice. The 
teacher also finds it a good chance for child study. It is of 
interest to note how rapidly some children make a choice, 
selecting the first striking plate. 

Others study long and lovingly, laying aside half a dozen 
of the prettiest from which to make final choice. 

We note with interest that the most familiar subjects, 
such as the dog pictures, the group of domestic fowls and 
the fishes, were most frequently chosen in preference to the 
scarlet ibis and gaudy peacock. 

We are surprised to see the few landscapes in the collec- 
tion chosen also frequently, as we had supposed them 
of secondary interest to children. 

Life studies are most popular; still there are many little 
flower-lovers. Some children surprise us by an unexpected 
display cf refined taste. One tiny Mexican boy passed by 
the gorgeous poll-parrot and cunning little monkey, to select 
a wild tossing ocean scene and a pair of tiny green humming 
birds ! 





Do Children Appreciate a Hand-shake? 


A TEACHER 


One first grade teacher in B—. uses the first five minutes 
after school opens to shake hands and sy “Goud morning, 
Mary” (or whatever it may be), to each child. She does 
this partly to give each child the feeling that he is individu- 
ally thought of. All children appreciate a loving touch from 
their teacher. 

Another of her motives for the hand-shake is to see if the 
hands and nails are clean. If they are not clean the child 
forfeits the hand-shake. One or twu mornings usually cures 
the worst cases. Many children will give the left hand at 
first and hold the arm and hand limp. This is soon over- 
come. 

One Friday night the teacher asked the children if they 
would like a “Good-night” hand-shake. They all eagerly 
raised their hands. When it was thought that the teacher 
was not looking, two of her most unruly boys wet their 
hands from their mouths and dried them on their jackets. 
These children had never been punished or threatened for 
dirty hands. 

The teacher who. has had these experiences feels, that 
every teacher, with a little love and sympathy for each 
individual child can do much good in a five minute hand- 
shake period. ; 


( Will the author give address ?—THE EpITor) 





No man is good enough to govern another man without 
that other’s consent.—Lznco/n 
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Through Highways and Across 
Lots VI* 


Practical Nature Books 
AGNEs VinTON LUTHER, Normal and Training School, Newark, N. J. 


HE many books upon this subject fall naturally under 
three heads: 
t -Boaks suggestive of the method of teaching 
Nature Study. 

2 Text books of subject matter. 

3 Books of general interest to Nature lovers. 

It is not so. much the first and third classes which we will 
discuss, as the second group, the ready reference books 
which the teacher needs to turn to for help. With a public 
library close at hand we need nct depend on our own small 
shelf of books. With a fairly well equipped school library 
one can feel more independent. But what of the teacher or 
small school who has neither of these facilities? It is for 
this class that the following list is given. Every penny 
counts which the teacher has to spend for her own reference 
library, and it is with this in view that each book has been 
weighed. I believe, from my own experience, that whichever 
ones are selected for your shelf will be found to freely pay for 
the investment. 

As I glance at my nature ‘library, many of the occupants 
of the shelves -look reproachfully at me and seem to say: 
“ Why didn’t you choose me?” “Doyou call ¢haZa repre- 
sentative list?’’ ‘ You know Professor-So-and-So recom- 
mended me most highly to his classes. Why did you choose 
the other book to stand for my subject?” These remon- 
strances are only a prophecy possibly of what some teachers 
will say who read the following list. Hence, it may be as 
well to say that these books are not given as the best pub- 
lished on these subjects, but are simply suggested as a few of 
the many helpful ones within reach. They are pre-emi- 
nently for the teacher who knows little of the subject. 


General Botanies 


‘Elements of Botany.” 7. Y. Bergen. A good all-around 
high school botany dealing with plants from the life side.” 

“ First Studies of Plant Life.” George Francis Atkinson. 
A most helpful beginner’s book, treating each subject simply 
and interestingly. Well illustrated. 

“Story of the Plants.” Grant Allen. A readable little 
book written in the author’s usual bright style. Not a gen- 
eral botany, but a most useful addition to any library. 
Deals in a picturesque way with the story of the flower and 
the seed. 

Tree Books 

“A First Book of Forestry.” Filibert Roth. Just what 
the title is, and just what we have wanted so long. Simply 
and clearly written and abundantly illustrated. © 

“Qur Native Trees.” Harriet L. Keeler. A description 
of our common trees, showing a picture of each. Much 
general information in addition to the description. The 
key published at the beginning of this book is especially 
valuable to, beginners who are trying to trace the name of 
some “ unknown.” 

‘“‘ Familiar Trees and Their Leaves.” 
Another good book on our common trees. 

“Studies of Trees in Winter.” A. O. Huntington. An 
excellent guide to trees in their winter state. Abundant 
illustrations of bark, trunks, leaf-buds, and the general form 
of trees. 

Flower Books , 

** School and Field Book of Botany.” Asa Gray. Anold 
stand-by for the tracing of flowers to family and species, by 
means of akey. As it contains many garden flowers and 
cultivated shrubs, it is to be preferred to “ Gray’s Manual,” 
which deals with our native flora alone. 

“ Wild Flowers.” Nelije Blanchan. A book for the per- 
son who may know nothing about botany and yet loves 
flowers. Here the merest novice may trace, through the 
simple color key and the wealth of colored illustrations, the 
flower he wants to find. It gives abundant information 
about habits of growth and the relation between insect and 


* Copyright 1903 by A. V. Luther 
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Schuyler Matthews. 
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flower. One of the best books to own, though a little more 
expensive than the others given in this list. 

“How to Know the Wild Flowers.” Afrs. William Stay 
Dana (Frances Theodora Parsons). Similar to the above 
but smaller. oe: 

“ Blossom Hosts and Insect Guests.” William Hamilton 
Gibson. The best guide to the story of cross-pollination, 
Charmingly written and illustrated. 


Gardening 


“How to Make School Gardens.” A. D. Hemenway, 
A book of informatiop as to gardening, as well as the 
method of carrying it on in the schools. Arranged ip 
definite lessons to be given to the class. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” H. 2. Ely. The most 
practical guide to the flower-grower as to ‘“‘ What to Plant,” 
“ When to Plant,” and “ How to Plant.” 

Animais 

“Animal Activities.” 2. S. French. A text-book helnfy] 
as to subject-matter and rich in suggestions for class-room 
work. Representative of the newer zoology where life and 
its expression counts for more than the dry description and 
classification of dead forms. 

“Animals.” Jordan, Kellogg, and Heath. A recent pub- 
lication in two parts, the first dealing with certain phases of 
animal life, such as protective coloration, instinct, the 
senses, etc.; the secpnd, descriptive of the various forms of 
life, beginning with the lowest and ending with man. 


Geology 


“The Earth and Its Story.” Angelo Heilprin. A clearly 
written account of the forces at work at present, as well. as 
the story the rocks tell of the past. The style is especially 
interesting.and the illustrations abundant. 

“Elementary Geology.” Ralph S. Tarr. 


A good usable 
text-book of geology, reliable in every way. 
Mineralogy 


“ Minerals and How to Study Them.” 
standard text-book of the subject. 


E.S. Dana. A 


Physics 


“‘ First Lessons in Physical Science.” Avery and Sinnott. 
The most practical help for teachers in this line. The 
experiments and apparatus are simple, and the work care- 
fully graded and practicable for any school-room. 

Physical Geography 

“Lessons in Physical Geography.” Charles R. Dryer. 
A compact, useful text-book, full of suggestions. 

“ First Book of Physical Geography.” Ralph S. Tarr. A 
simpler edition of the author’s previous book upon the subject. 


General Science 
“The Realm of Nature.” Hugh Robert Mill. A small 
book, but a constant surprise in the amount of information 
it contains. General science in a nutshell. 


Nature Poems 


The three books in constant demand along this line, so 
that the nature library shelves know them but for a few 
moments at a time, are the following : 

1 ‘Nature in Verse.” (For lower grades.) Compiled 
by Mary I. Lovejoy. 

2 “Poetry of the Seasons.” 
Mary I. Lovejoy. 

3 “Songs of Nature.” Compiled by John Burroughs. 

Conclusion 

The above books have stood the test of daily use for some 
time. May the brief description of their character help 
some teacher who wants to know “what to get.” Where to 
get them is another matter. One way is to order from the 
publishers, but a list of these would have unnecessarily 
encumbered the article. A good plan is to select some 
large reliable agency for books and order through them. 
There are a number of these in the principal cities, one of 
whom, Baker & Taylor, Union Square, New York, makes 
a specialty of supplying books of this class. May good 
fortune or the school board supply the “wherewithal.” 


(For higher grades.) 
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Our Friends of Field and_ 
Forest VI 
Woodchucks 


GERTRUDE Moore 


WOODCHUCK is a queer little creature. His 
A body is flabby and heavy. It is covered with coarse, 
shaggy fur, brown-gray on top and brown-red under- 
neath. His short, thick legs seem made for digging 
rather than running. His black feet seem too big for the rest 
of his body. On the underside they are quite bare. His 


’ tail is dark and bushy. His neck is so short that it seems 


a part of his thick-set little body rather than a neck. His 
head is broad and flat. He has a stupid little face with a 
wide nose, thick lips, stout whiskers, and funny ears stand- 
ing up stiff and straight to hear all that is going on in the 
woodchuck world. Do your best—you can’t make anything 
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Woodchucks. 


very winning out of a woodchuck. He is just a common- 
place sort of fellow with the scent of the warm brown earth 
always clinging to his rough coat. 

Dens 

Probably the great, great, great grandparents of our wood- 
chucks always lived in the woods. This gave the family its 
name—woodchucks. Nowadays, perhaps, woodchucks find 
juicy grass and tender leaves more to their tastes than dry 
bark and twigs. Anyway, they usually live in fields and 
pastures. 

From the outside about all you can see of a woodchuck’s 
house is a hole in the ground: But this is only the door. 
Step inside the little home. You will find that in spite of 
stupid face and manner, the woodchuck knows something 
about building a comfortable home. 

Usually he selects a spot on a side hill. He digs with his 
stout fore feet and his sharp teeth. The loose earth he 
throws backward under his body. With his hind feet he 
kicks it out of the way. He makes the door of his house 
lower than the rooms themselves. When a freshet comes, 
he won't be drowned out of house and home. The door 
leads into a long, narrow hall which slants up maybe for two 
or three feet. Then it turns upward sharply and runs per- 
haps for eight or ten feet parallel to the surface of the 
ground. 

The burrow is sometimes divided into several rooms. 
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Beside the front door on the hillside there is a back door 
somewhere. If you were a woodchuck, you would often go 
to your front door intending to go to market. You would 
find just outside—waiting for you to step into it—a trap all 
carefully set. It is at such times that a back door comes in 
handy. The woodchuck turns around. He runs the length 
of his narrow hall. He walks quietly out of his back door. 


Food 


Grass, herbs, roots, and the best of the farmer’s ripe fruit 
and vegetables are the woodchuck’s food. Best of all he 
likes red clover. 

Hibernation 

The fields grow brown and bare. The delicious red 
clover is all gone. Woodchucks find themselves so sleepy 
they forget even to be hungry. So they “hole up.” That 
is, they go into their burrows for winter. They shut the 
doors behind them. They creep into the snug inner room. 
They curl themselves up in tight wuolly balls, their noses 


hidden in their fur. They are soon sound asleep. 


Young Woodchucks 

In the spring the woodchucks wake up and come out of 
their holes. They are rough and untidy. They use the only 
combs they have —their sharp claws — and get the tangles 
out of their fur. They wash themselves as a cat does. 

Then one day to one of the burrows come six’ baby wood- 
chucks. ‘The rooms are rather small for so large a family. 
When fall comes, the six babies are as big as their parents. 
The little underground house can’t hold so many. So the 
young folks build new homes not far away.. Into these they 
crawl, shut up the doors, curl up, and go to sleep for the 
winter. 

A Story of Candlemas Day 

“Sunny morning,” said Uncle John, may his head at 
te blue sky. “ Late spring, that means’ 

“Why?” asked Nan, looking up som. her buckwheat 
cakes and maple sirup. 

“ Weil,” said Uncle John, smiling, “ you see, Nannie, this 
i; the second day of February —Candlemas Day. Now, on 
tris very day every year, that old woodchuck, who lives in 
tie hole over in the south pasture, wakes up atid comes 
outside to look things over. It is so bright to-day he will see 
his shadow on the snow. So back he will go to take another 
snooze six weeks long. That makes a late spring ””— 

“Will he, vead//y, Uncle John?” asked Nan. 

“T never saw him myself,” said Uncle John; “but that’s 
what they say. They’re great weather prophets—the wood- 
chucks.” 

“ If Candlemas Day is fair and clear 
There'll be two winters in the year.” 

This was Nan’s first winter in the country. There were 
strange things happening. every day— but this was the 
strangest of all. 

Nan had caught glimpses of the old woodchuck scurrying 
in and out of his hole last fall. Really he looked too stupid 
to know the day of the month. 

‘‘Run out doors and play, dear,” said Aunt Margaret by 
and by. 

Nan went at once. She looked across the broad, snow- 
covered pasture. If one was iight and stepped very carefully 
and kept very, very close to the fence, one might get across. 

Some way or other Nan did it. She stumbled up the hill 
at the other side of the pasture, where last June the clover 
had grown red and sweet. Some brown heads stuck up, 
now. Each wore a winter night cap of snow. Nan picked 
one. The woodchuck must be hungry after his long nap. 
Maybe dried clover would be better than nothing. 

Nan found the spot where the woodchuck’s hole had 
been. It was close to a pile of rocks and stones. She 
sat down to watch. The world was so big and bright 
and white it was all she could do to keep her eyes open. 
She walked about a little while. It wouldn’t do to go to 
sleep. The woodchuck might come at any minute. 

Once she heard a rustle somewhere. She ran to the 
woodchuck hole. All was still there. Then she saw a 
chickadee peeping at her from some bushes. He must be 
hungry, Nan thought. 
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“ Guess I'll have to be going,” she said to the chickadee. 
“Uncle’ll miss me if I’m not home to dinner.” She put 
the fadea clover down close to the woodchuck’s door. 

Then she went away. Half way home, she turned to 
look back. Something she saw made her shade her eyes 
and look again. There near the woodchuck’s house, against 
the snow, she saw something dark. She waited only to 
make sure. Then back she ran. 

All out of breath, she came to the hole. There was a 
flutter of wings as a startled chickadee flew up from the 
bushes. But there was no red-brown woodchuck anywhere. 
The little door was closed and locked. Had he gone in 
again so soon? 

Uncle John laughed when she told him. He says the 
only way Nan can be sure about the woodchuck is to wait 
and see what kind of a spring there is. For if he did come 
out that day, he couldn’t fail to see his shadow. And that 
will make the spring late. So Nan is waiting anxiously. 
But down in her heart she is quite sure that he did come 
out. She has told Uncle John why. When she went back 
that day to the woodchuck’s house the head of clover was 
gone from the door! 





Martha Washington’s Letter 


For more than ninety years the only autograph letter of 
Martha Washington in possession of the United States gov- 
ernment was hidden among the musty, dust-covered archives 
stored at the Capitol, where Mr. Walter H. French, clerk of 
the files department of the House of Representatives, some 
years ago discovered it. The letter was doubtless written 
in a reply to a resolution of Congress, requesting that the 
body of General Washington might be placed in the crypt 
prepared for it in the basement of the Capitol. The spelling, 
punctuation, and breaks of lines are carefully reproduced. 


Mount Vernon, Dec. 3Ist, 1799. 

Sir 

While I feel with keenest anguish 
the late Di~position of Divine Pr..vidence I 
cannot he insensible to the mournful tributes 
of respect and veneration which are paid to 
the memory of my dear deceased Husband—and 
as his best services and m st anxious wishes 
were always devoted to the welfare and happiness 
of his country—to know that they were truly 
appreciated and greatfully remembered affords 
nv inconsiderable consolation. ‘ 

‘Taught by the great example which 
I have so long had before me never to oppose my 
private wishes to the public will—I must 
consent to the request made by congress— 
which you have the goodness to transmit 
to me—and in doing this I need not—I 
cannot say what a sacrifice of individual 
feeli g | make to a sense of public duty. 

With greatfull acknowledgement 
and unfeigned t: anks for the pérsonal 
respect and evidences of condolence expres 
sed by congress and yourself, 

I remain, very respectfully, 
sir, 
Your most obedient & humble 


servant, 
MARTHA WASHINGTON. 





Declaration of Independence Not Read 


Woman’s influence in America, both in state and national 
connection, is already, and beyond question destined to be 
so great in the future that any system of education that will 
make them intelligent touching the great and noble prin- 
ciples on which the nation is based, and make them patriotic 
in their impulses and intelligent lovers of Liberty is one 
worthy of all approval, and yet so far as I can ascertain, 
there is not a commun school house in the United States 
where the Declaration of Independence is ever read or the 
Constitution even casually studied or expounded. The flag 
flies above the roof, and that is well. But until the prin- 
ciples of hhberty and the manner in which they are realized 
in blessing to the people are taught to the pupils, that flag- 
staff and flag mean no more than a steeple surmounted by a 
golden cross, standing above a church in which no prayer 
is ever made, no sermon pees, and no Bible read. 
—W. H. H. Murray 
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Primary Language Work 
ROZELTHA LUCILE PoTTER 


LL of a normal child’s activity is an effort to express 

A the impressions he is constantly receiving from the 

wonderful world around him. | He is acquainting 

himself with his environment and endeavoring to 

give out his newly acquired knowledge. Left to himself, he 

uses the things at hand to the best possible advantage, but 
they are not very adaptable. 

In school he finds beads, blocks, etc., but most important 
of all, the plastic materials. -Fingers were made before 
pencils and brushes, as well as before forks, and clay is, 
apparently, from the beginning. What wonderful things the 
little hands will fashion and hold up delightedly for one’s 
approval. Uncouth as are these objects, they are the ex- 
pression of ideas, and that is the result for which we work. 
Give the children paper and scissors, and behold. the queer 
figures that are produced. 

If the children have illustrated a story by these activities, 
they are able to recall and partially to reproduce the tale at 
sight of the objects they have formed. But the difficulty 
lies in the ora/ expression. The youngest children do not 
possess sufficient vocabulary to express, even to their own 
satisfaction, the ideas that demand utterance. Here comes 
in the language value of the story—and this applies equally 
to first grade children. _ If the tale is of the right kind, short 
and full of dramatic interest, and properly told, it will hold 
the children as under a spell. I wish I could sufficiently 
emphasize the munner of story telling. It is 4 the chil- 
dren want both in manner and matter, hence the story 
should be always told, never read. I am aware that some 
primary teachers differ with me here. My experience has 
largely been with foreign chiidren, and I find the method 
used by the “ Ancient Mariner”’ to be the most satisfactory. 
If one can illustrate one’s story on the board, so much the 
better, except when one desires to obtain original illustra- 
tions from the children afterwards. 

As children are unconscionable little imitators, it behooves 
the story teller to see to it that her manner and expression 
are correct. Her words should be chosen for brevity, force- 
fulness, vividness, clearness, and, may I say, elegance. For 
the time being the story represents to the children literature, 
and they are entitled to the best. The purpose of the story 
is to picture to their minds the events narrated, and if one 
fails of this through lack of animation or of proper words, 
the story is a failure. We think in visualized images, how 
much more do the children ! 

When the children are ready to give back to us the story, 
we find the value of our words. As the little lips startle us 
with one of our exact expressions, we are of course amused, 
and either glad or regretful, according to the nature of the 
phrase. ‘The children unconsciously think in the words that 
have been given to them, more especially if both word and 
idea are new. 

Illustrative drawing is the most satisfactory mode of ex- 
pression. The little artists are untrammeled by such 
trivial considerations as perspective and relative size, and as 
a rule their pictures are highly dramatic. ° 

The object in primary language work is, as I understand 
it, two-fold ; to learn to express the thoughts of others— 
that is, reading ; and to learn to express one’s own thoughts 
—that is composition ; at first oral, afterwards written. I 
find that this work “ pays” well. For one thing, it reveals the 
children’s vocabulary. Frequently achild who is bashful and 
reticent will unbend under the genial influence of the story, 
and astonish one with his facility of speech. I have noticed 
an early tendency among the children to adopt the book 
form in giving quotations. As, “‘‘ Gvood morning,’ said the 
wolf,” instead of “ The wolf said ‘Good morning.’”” Que 
boy amazed me by giving the conversation in sop’s story 
of the “Ox and the Frogs” after this fashion (gazing 
earnestly at his picture the while) : 

“ Was it as big as this?” 

“ No, much larger.” 

“Was it this big?” 
“ No, much larger.” 
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“ Was it as big as ¢his ?” 

The second value of this oral reproduction is the enlarging 
of the vocabulary, and the learning, by example, of cor- 
rect grammar and -pronunciation. ‘The child’s first impres- 
sion of the new word he gets from histeacher. ‘Think of the 
seriousness of this. “Almost the entire language training 
which children of this grade receive, they get from their 
teacher's lips. We cannot take their vocabulary phrase by 
phrase and straighten it out. We must put before them con- 
stantly the correct forms. So let us give them the benefit of 
properly constructed sentences and accurately pronounced 
words. 

Sometimes the children may be allowed to place their 
drawings on the board, and give sentences relating to them. 
_If the teacher writes each child’s sentence for him, it may be 
used both as a reading and a writing lesson, and leads to 
written composition. So called “essays” are a bugbear to 
the average child, both because of a dearth of ideas and a 
limited vocabulary. But a child with the proper primary 
language training should experience no difficulty on either 
point. Given ideas, vocabulary, ability to form the script ; 
result an essay or story which has a distinct educational 
value. Still further result, power to receive impressions, 
thoughts, ideas, from the world without, picture them to the 
mind, formulate them, express them. 

And the ultimate aim of all language work is this: ability 
to receive from written or spoken words their full and proper 
content; and ability to give to words, written or spoken, 
their full and proper meaning. And so to make of our 
beautiful and wonderful language a well-mastered means of 
communication with the minds about us. 


(Will writer give present address? —THE EpITor) 





Tommy's Trial 


MARION CHESTER 


HE afternoon sun fell in long rays across the school- 

room. ‘Thirty pairs of hands were folded primly 

a top of as many ink stained desks. Thirty pairs of 

eyes were anxiously watching Miss Scott, standing by 

her desk. ‘The child who has the greatest number of E’s 

on his report card this month is to receive a prize, a book,” 
she was saying. 

In the back corner seat sat Tommy. He was small, 
freckle-faced, with the look of a child to whom praise is 
rare. He remained when the others filed out. Tommy 
knew that the prize lay between him and William Burt. 
William had a home. Tom slept some nights in a barn. 
He feared the cold less than he feared his father. Tommy 
had one book, a treasured, tattered Robinson Crusoe. He 
found it on the dump. William had shelves of books, and 
a desk of his own. Tommy and William easily led the class. 
The coveted book belonged to one. Which one? 

Tommy glanced about the empty room. Miss. Scott’s 
desk was piled with the report cards. Tommy could recog- 
nize his own. One corner was stained where the rain beat 
through his coat one night when the card was carried home 
for its monthly inspection. He wondered how many E’s he 
would have. E means “excellent ” on a report card. 

Tommy kept on wondering how many E’s he would have. 
There were six studies to be marked, and deportment. He 
was sure of E in four of them. Tom heard Miss Scott’s 
voice in the hall. She was directing the line of scholars. 
She wouldn’t come in until the gong sounded for the class 
to file. That would be in three minutes. 

He thought it would harm no one if he should know how 
many E’s he had. No one would ever know. Tommy went 
to the desk. He felt queer little shivers go down his back. 
The curtain flapped and he jumped. But he was doing 
nothing wrong. Miss Scott would give him the card her- 
self to-morrow. ; 

A quick movement drew out the card. He glanced at it. 
There were five E’s, one F. ‘ How much an E is like an 
F,” thought Tommy. Was that really an F? Tommy was 
not sure. It looked very much like an E, and then, before 
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Tom really knew how it happened, he took up a pen and it 
was an E. He glanced at the row of E’s. They looked 
strange, six of them. 

The gong struck for the line in the hall to pass. Tom 
heard it. He slipped quickly back to his desk. . When 
Miss Scott came in she saw a small boy in a patched coat 
packing up his books. “Good night, Tom,” she said as he 
passed the desk. Tom wondered if his voice sounded 
strange to Miss Scott as he answered her. 

That night Tom went home. His father was fairly sober, 
he did not swear, or beat Tom. But Tom’s sleep was 
troubled. He dreamed of rows and rows of E’s. At the 
end of them he saw a sweet face and heard a sweet voice 
say, “ Good-night, Tom,” then all the E’s said “ Good-night, 
Tom, Tom, Tom,” until the roar of their voices awoke him. 

The next morning the report cards were distributed. 
Miss Scott wore a new blue ribbon. She rose, looked at 
Tom and smiled, ‘‘The child to whom I am glad to give 
this book is Tom Stone,” she said. ‘The children clapped 
their hands as he went up to receive his book. The book 
was an American history. The first picture was of George 
Washington. “ He never told a lie,” thought Tommy, as he 
put the book in his desk. All day long Tommy felt those 
eyes looking at him through his desk cover. 

Miss Scott came up to the back of the room to help the 
children with their work. “I’m glad you got the prize,” 
she said, as she bent over him. For the first time Tommy 
could not meet her eyes. At noon the other children 
gathered around to see his treasure, but somehow Tommy 
did not want to talk. 

Just before school was dismissed that day Miss Scott said, 
“If any child wishes to see me, I will see him at my desk 
aftér school.” Tommy remained after the others passed 
out. He drew from his desk the precious book. It had 
pictures in it of -Lincoln, Sherman, Custer, and Dewey. 
But on the front page was Washington with those burning 
eyes. 

The gong in the hall sounded. The line in the hall filed 
out. Miss Scott came in. ‘“ Come here,” she said kindly. 
Tom slowly advanced with the precious book in his hand. 
He tried to speak, but a lump in his throat prevented him. 
Then Miss Scott said, “ Tommy, I know all about it, I was 
standing where I could see it all.’’ Tommy slowly laid the 
book on her desk. He rubbed his eyes with his coat sleeve. 
“‘ Please give it to William, Miss Scott, he ought to have it.” 
Then Miss Scott, with a suspicious moisture in her eyes but 
a smile on her lips, said, “ William only got four E’s, the 
book is yours.” 





The Finger-tips 


CLaRA J. DENTON, Author of “ Twinkling Fingers,” etc. 


(Suitable for a closing exercise) 


1 Ten little finger-tips, five on each fat hand, 
Ten little finger-tips, in a row they stand. 


2 Ten little finger-tips, waiting work to do, 
Ten little finger-tips, now they bow to you. 


3 Ten little finger-tips, pink and fat and round, 
Ten little finger-tips, in mischief never found. 


4 Ten little finger-tips, kept so very neat, 
5 Dainty little playthings, watch them lightly meet. 


6 Ten little finger-tips, now a kiss they throw, 
7 Now they say good-bye, and out of sight they go. 


Motions 


Hold up both hands, fingers and thumbs outspread. 
Move fingers forward. 

Close hands quickly. 

Look at finger-tips closely. 

Touch finger tips together. 

Bring fingers to lips and “ throw” a kiss. 

Hands behind back. 


SOM Wb 
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Manual of Arms: with Flags 


Carry Arms The flag is held in the right hand, the staff 
resting against the shoulder in a nearly perpendicular posi- 
tion. The left hand is dropped to the side. 

Order Arms ‘To execute this movement, grasp the staff 
of the flag by bringing the left hand across the body in front, 
then let go with the right and left together and bring the 
end of the staff sharply to the ground. 

Present Arms The flag is held perpendicularly in front of 
the body, the left hand holding the lower end of the staff, 
while the right hand grasps the staff one foot higher up. 
This is the manual movement in token of respect, as in 
saluting a superior officer. This salute answers very well for 
the first manual movement after the class appears upon the 
stage. 

Right Shoulder Arms The staff is placed on the right 
shoulder and inclined to the left about forty-five degrees. 

Support Arms Grasp the end of the staff with the right 
hand, and bring the flag to a vertical position at the left 
shoulder, the end of the staff being just below the left arm, 
which is passed horizontally across the body in front; then 
let the right hand drop by the side of the body. 

Parade Rest The flag is brought to the position of 
order arms; the top of the staff is then dropped into the 
left hand, while the right hand grasps the staff lower down. 
The pupil remains motionless, with the left foot slightly ad- 
vanced. , 

Reverse Arms The flag is reversed in position, and 
passes between the right elbow and the body at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. 

Charge The left foot is advanced, the body being 
thrown forward so that the weight falls upon the left leg ; 
the end of the staff is grasped firmly in the right hand, which 
rests upon the hip; the left hand, passing across in front of 
the body, grasps the staff near the middle. At the com- 
mand “ Forward,” the lines advance with flags still held in 
position. ; 

Trail Arms Grasp the staff with the right hand near the 
lower edge of the flag, and drop the hands to the sides. 

Furl Flags Flag in right hand with arm slightly ex- 
tended ; furl by bringing the flag down to the left hand, and 
turning the staff rapidly between the thumb and finger of 
the right hand.— O/d Glory (Dr. Aloert E. Maltby) 





Polly Hall’s Banjo 


ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


m HAT did you get for Christmas? What did you 

W get for Christmas?” was the question being 

asked and answered by a dozen or more chil- 

dren gathered — the morning after Christmas 

— around the big stove in the one room of a little country 
school-house. 

“JT got a lovely doll that can open and shut its eyes,” 
said Emma Pratt. 

“T got a doll-house with a real stove in it,” cried Helen 
Mudge. 

“My stocking was just filled with nuts and candy and | 
found these way down in. the toe,” said Alice Barker, show- 
ing the others a pretty String of coral beads. 

And so it went on from one to another, each eager to tell 
what she herself had received. A little girl dressed in a 
gown of red and blue homespun stood somewhat apart from 
the little group, listening with interest but taking no part in 
the merry chatter. Suddenly Alice Barker caught hold of 
her sleeve and drew her forward. 
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“ Why, here’s Polly Hall hasn't told what she found in her 
stocking. What did you get, Polly? A great big doll that 
will open and shut its eyes, or a lovely doll-house like 
Helen’s with a sure enough stove in it?”- 

All the other children stopped talking and turned to look 
at Polly. They felt quite sure that Santa Claus had not 
foand Polly Hall’s home, for she lived in a tiny house on 
the “New Road”—a road cut through the swamp and not 
much traveled in the winter. Then, too, if Santa Claus 
had found the house there was no chimney for him to come 
down. There was a stovepipe through the side of the house, 
but who ever heard of Santa squeezing through a stovepipe ? 

Polly’s face turned red and she tried to draw back, but 
Alice held tight to her sleeve. 

“Oh, ho, Polly Hall. 1 don’t believe Santa Claus brought 
you anything,” said Emma Pratt. 

“Oh, ho, oh, ho! Polly Hall didn’t get anything in her 
stocking,” cried two or three of the others. 

“TI did too,” said Polly. “I got—I got a—a—hbanjo, so 
there.” : . 

“A banjo! Oh, Polly, did you really?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Polly firmly. 

**Can you play on it, Polly?’ asked Helen. 

Polly said she had not tried. 

“ How big is it?” asked Alice, but before Polly could 
answer the school-bell rang. 

“¢ Tell us all about it at recess,” said the children, as they 
took their seats. 

Before it was time for the recess Polly’s father came. to 
take her home, for it was snowing so hard he was afraid the 
*« New Road ” would be snowed up before night. The snow 
came so deep that Polly did not care to come to school the 
next day or the next, and her mates were very anxious to 
hear about the wonderful banjo. No other child in the dis- 
trict had ever had such a present. Saturday morning was as 
fine a winter morning as one could wish, and Polly might 
have come to school if it had not been a holiday. As Polly 
would not come to them, the children decided to go to 
Polly. 

About ten o’clock Polly looked out of the window and 
saw several of her school-mates coming down the road. 
They all stopped in front of the house and Alice and Emma 
came to the door and rapped. Polly opened it and asked 
them to come in. 

“We've come to see your banjo,” said Alice, “and may 
I see if I can play ‘Oh, come, come away, the school-bell 
now is ringing’ on it. I think I could most play it. I’ve 
seen my brother play so much.” 

Polly’s face turned very red. She sat down in a chair 
and did not offer to get the banjo. 

“ Why, Polly Hall,” said Alice, “I don’t believe you have 
a banjo. Mother said she didn’t think you had,either. She 
said Santa Claus would have more sense than to bring you 
one.” 

“T did get a banjo, Christmas,” said Polly stoutly. 

“ Show it to us then,”’ demanded Alice. 

Polly went slowly to an old-fashioned bureau and took 
from a drawer a little box. She turned to the girls, opened 
the box and showed them a little candy banjo. 

“ You’ve told a wrong story,” said Alice. “That isn’t a 
banjo.” 


“No, I have not told a wrong story,” protested Polly. | 


“1 didn’t say I had a truly banjo.” 

Alice and Emma went out. They had no more to say. 

“Did you see it? May we see it?” cried the others as 
soon as the two girls came out. 

“Yes, we saw it,” said Alice. “It was just an old candy 
banjo.” 

“I just knew she didn’t have any real banjo,” said Helen, 
as they turned toward the village. After they had gone a 
little way, Emma said : 

“ Alice did you see that they had only two chairs and not 
a bit of carpet on the floor, and just a piece of oil-cloth for 
a table-cloth, and such a little stove, I should think they 
would freeze.” 

“Yes,” said Alice, “and I saw Polly’s doll, too. It was 
just an old cob doll.” 
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“Her father has omly one arm, so he can’t do much,” 
said one of the children. 

“And her mother’s dead, and her aunt’s lame and has 
something the matter of her breathing,” said another. 

‘ «]’m going to give Polly something for New Year’s,” said 
Emma. “I’m going to give her my old doll.” 

«Let's all give her something,” said Helen. “I'll give 
her one of my ‘ Grimm’s Fairy Tales.’ I’ve two of them.” 

“Yes, let’s all give her something,” said Alice. “She 
was crying when we came out, and we’ll take ’em to her 
New Year’s Day.” 

“Did you see Polly’s banjo?” said Mrs. Barker when 
Alice came into the sitting-room. 

«Oh, mother it was just a candy banjo, and ” — 

“ What’s that about a candy banjo?” said Martin, Alice’s 
big brother, coming into the room. Martin was home from 
college for the holidays. 

Alice, told the story from beginning to end. 
laughed loud and long. 

« Poor child,” he said. “ L suppose she was ashamed to 
say that Santa Claus did not bring her as much as the rest 
of you children. But she shall have a banjo. Santa Claus 
brought me a fine new one, and I'll give little Polly my old 
one. It was a second-hand one to begin with. Alice, you 
get all the things that the others are going to give, and we'll 
put them in a basket and leave it on her doorstep New 
Year’s Eve.” 

On New Year’s morning, when Polly Hall opened her 
door to throw out some crumbs to the chickadees, there on 
the step stood a basket full of pretty gifts, and on the very 
top lay a truly banjo. 


Martin 





Teaching New Songs 
, R. OL. 


In teaching new songs, I have found that if a story is told 
first, the children appreciate the song and sing it with 
expression and feeling. 

Take the lullaby published in the December number of 
Primary EpucaTion. Before mentioning the song to the 
children, I talk with them about their babies. Every child 
hasa baby. If there is not one at home, why there is little 
“Cousin Frankie,” or ‘Mrs. Brown’s baby next door.” 

When their interest in the baby has been roused, I tell 
them about a mother who sits by the cradle rocking baby to 
sleep. Baby is ctying. Mother asks baby to hush while she 
sings the story of another Baby who was born in a stable so 
many years ago. As mother sings the story of the Christ- 
Child, baby stops crying. This is what she is singing : 

“© hush thee, my baby, a story I'll tell,” etc. 


This question has been asked: “ Suppose the song has no 
story—what then?” Well, if the chief charm of the song 
lies in the music, draw on your imagination for a story, and 
sing the song as a sequel to it. 

I never would teach any song unless the children have 
some idea of the meaning of the words they are repeating. 
We should be especially careful in teaching our patriotic 
songs. Let “America” be taught first as a memory gem, 
then there will be no excuse for a ten-year-old child having 
this conception of the first lines of America : 

“* My country, tissuf thee 
Sweet land of liver tea.” 

If children knew a little of the circumstances which 
prompted Francis Scott Key in 1814 to write “‘ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” we might not have the first line ren- 
dered : 

“ O say can you see by the Don’s surly light.” 


It has been said that American children do not learn their 
patriotic airs like the children of other nationalities. Not 
long ago, I had several Italian children in my room. One 
day we were having individual singing, and one of the chil- 
dren volunteered to sing an Italian song. She sang with 

such feeling that we were all thrilled, and when I asked her 
what the song was, she answered proudly, “ It was all about 
my country,”’ 
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In a company of grown-ups one evening during the Span- 
ish War, it was suggested that some patriotic songs be sung. ° 
“America” was the first one proposed, and only the school 
teachers present could sing the four stanzas. Then the 
question was asked, “Is it not possible to teach our national 
songs in such a way that they will make a deep and lasting 
impression upon our children?” 

That question, I suppose, is for us teachers to answer. 





Stories . 


HANNAH LARSON 


in telling stories to children there are three elements to 
be considered, namely ; the child, the story, and the story- 
teller. 

Regarding the first element, the child, why should we 
tell him stories at all? Of what use are they in his moral 
development? The child is first of alla poetic being. His 
soul craves the poetic, or spiritual, 2s a means of growth, and 
if such means are not provided, his moral nature is short 
just so much. Stories change the child’s consciousness. 
They lift him from sense perception to imagination. To the 
child the story is literature. Now the office of literature is 
vicarious, that is, it gives us the result of others’ experience. 
In a story we see the effect of-the deed, for the story re- 
veals the moral fibers of deeds. A child often beholds his 
destiny in some story. As some one has said, “The hero 
asleep in his soul is awakened by being confronted by the 
hero in the story.” Such being the effect of stories, can we 
doubt that they should be told to a child? 

As to the story, it should contain within it an inner, 
hidden, spiritual meaning which will nourish the spiritual 
side of the child’s nature. A symbolic story (then) is what 
we would tell a child, for he is quick to see resemblances, 
and we may safely trust to the alchemy of his little mind to 
transmute the poetic to the reality of life. A story should 
be simple enough for a child to grasp as a whole. There 
should be enough of details and repetition of details to 
enable him to get the thought clearly. Then there must be 
that inner, spiritual meaning which distinguishes a symbolic 
story yet never obtrudes itself. Some symbolic stories have 
been favorites in all ages, two classes of which are the 
wanderer, and the hero. Thus the story of “ Ulysses” sym- 
bolizes the soul’s wandering. That of “ Jack and the Bean- 
stalk’’ represents the triumph of good over evil, through 
stirring adventures. Historic, legendary, and miraculous 
stories, fairy tales and myths, have in them the element of 
symbolism. The heart of such stories mustbe true. Spiritu- 
ally considered victory must always belong to virtue, and de- 
feat to vice. A few examples of symbolic stories may be 
mentioned, as: “The Diamond Dipper,” “ Cinderella,” 
“ King Midas,” “The Ugly Duckling,’”’ “The Rhine Gold” 
and “ Parsifal.” 

Lastly we come to the person who tells the story. To be 
a good story-teller one must first of all so feel the story that 
one’s self is forgotten ;—in other words to possess sufficient 
dramatic fire to consume the consciousness of self. Then 
one must have imagination to see an idea clearly, fancy to 
adorn it, and common sense to manage the details and direct 
the story aright. Finally one must have sufficient culture to 
draw from the world’s great repositories. in selecting the 
stories to be told. 


(How does “Jack and the Beanstalk ” represent “the triumph of good 
over evil(?)”—THE Epitor) 





An Old Rhyme 


’ (A good thing for children to memorize) 


“ Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November. 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Excepting February alone, 
Which has just twenty-eight, in fine, 
Until Leap Year gives it twenty-nine.” 
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Song Composition 


(Frem “ Elementary School Record.” 
University Elementary School, Chicago) 


CF report ve work with the children has value in 


The work of children in the 


proportion to its being an untrammeled expression 

of their own musical consciousness. The teacher’s 

task is to encourage through beautifying the child’s 

thought by harmonic background. A stenogrephic report 

of the process of writing the text for a song by a group 

eleven years of age is an illustration of the method of pro- 
cedure : 

The following three lines had been made the week before : 


The icicles hang from the windows high, 
And the wind goes shrieking and howling by; 
The bright moonlight shines down on the snow. 


Someone wanted an adjective for snow and suggested 
‘« glittering,” which was objected to on account of rhythm. 


And one little rabbit goes jumping below 


was suggested for the last line. Some of the children ob- 
jected to having the rabbit, saying that it was such a cold 
night, he would not be out, and suggested instead : 


And hunters through the woods do go. 


Another suggested that the’ hunters would not be out at 
night ; another insisted that that would be just the time they 
would be returning from a deer hunt. Someone wanted : 


And hunters walking about below. 


Another suggested substituting “Indians’’ for “ hunters.’ 
Another suggestion was : 


No flowers are blooming down below. 


From time to time the teacher re-read the lines, so that 
they could get the rhythm, and, after a while, none of the 
lines suggested after the first being regarded as equal to the 
first, they went back to that. “ Little,” “lonely,” “ hop- 
ping,” and “father” were suggested as describing the rab- 
bit. “ Lonely” was finally accepted as best suited to the 
verse. “ Hunting” was substituted for “ jumping,” as more 
suggestive, and the line as finally accepted read : 


And one lonely rabbit goes hunting below. 


The teacher suggested that, as the first verse was about 
night, the second be about day. 

Some of the children wanted a chorus. The teacher 
suggested that this was not a jolly song, so that it did not 
lend itself easily to a chorus ; but if one appropriate could be 
thought up, it could be used. None could be thought of at 
the time, so the second verse was begun. 

The first line suggested was: 


As the day grows near and the night grows far. 


“Comes,” and finally “ draws,” was suggested in place of 
“ grows,” and “ passes” in place of “ grows far.” “ Passes 
away’ was objected to on account of the number of 
syllables. 

The teacher suggested that, as they were going from a 
night verse to a day verse, it would be well to put the night 
idea first. It was then given: 


As the night disappears and the day draws near, 
The next line was at once suggested : 

Again the cheerful birds we hear. 
The next two lines were suggested as: 


Jumping about on the fleecy snow, 
Hopping around do the snow birds go, 
One of the children suggested that the snow birds are 
about a house, and she wanted the song about a lonely place 
on the mountains. The last two lines were objected to on 
the ground that birds had just been mentioned. The child 
who proposed the line said she was simply telling what the 
birds did. Then this was opposed on the ground that in the 
first verse the rabbit had been doing about the same thing. 
The teacher suggested that they refer again to the rabbit 
and tell what became of him in the day. 
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And the same little rabbit goes hopping away, 

For he’s found something to feed him that day. 
was suggested. ‘ Same” was objected to, “ little” suggesteg 
in its place, and finally “ gray accepted. ‘“ For’’ objected 
to, and “because” rejected, and finally “ with ” accepted, 
One of the children wanted to suggest “ manger” for “to 
eat,” saying that French words were often used in a song, 

The whole song as finally accepted read: 
The icicles hang from the windows high, 
A. d the wind goes shricking and howling by; 


The bright moonlight shines down on the snow, 
And one lonely rabbit goes hunting below. 





As the night disappears and the day draws near, 
Again the cheerful birds we hear; 

And the little gray rabbit goes hopping away 
With something to eat for the rest of the day. 

The melody of this song was given without criticism by 
the four members of the group present, one musical phrase 
from each child in succession, so that text and song were 
completed in-two haif-hour periods. The smaller the group, 
the less confusion arises from various phrases being given at 
the same time. To avoid this confusion it was at first 
attempted to give each child in turn an opportunity to offer 
a phrase, with the result that none were offered. The work 
cannot be done under formal restriction. 

As no record has been kept cf rejected phrases in the 
process of writing a song, only the method of procedure 
can be given here. 

After the children have selected their topic and written 
their text, a musical setting for the first line is called for. 
A quick response usually follows. If several phrases are 
given the children choose their favorite. The second phrase, 
suggested by the first, follows readily. ‘The third usually 
presents more difficulty. It is unconsciously realized that 
this in a four-phrase song gives the character to the whole 
and should contain a climax, and it is criticised and 1:bored 
over, sometimes during several periods. ‘The final phrase is 
usually an obvious one; the readiest child gives it, and 
others remark it is just what they were going to offer. 
Originality in a final phrase—as in the Winter Song—is 
greeted with enthusiasm. 


A Winter Song 
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wind goes shrieking and howling by; The bright moonlight shines 
gain the cheerful birds we hear ; And the little gray rabbit goes 


down on the snow,And one lonely rabbit goes hunting be-low. 
hop-ping a-way, With something to eat for the rest of the day. 





That composition work gives the children a grasp of 
thythm is shown by the way they handle it in making their 
songs effective. A seven year group completed a Snow- 
man Song in 3-pulse measure rhythm and sang it to the 
school, Later they felt that its flowing rhythm was not 
suited to the requirements of the werds and found by ex- 
periment that by using the more energetic 4-pulse the 
character of their melody became what was desired. 





“ One third,” in a primary class was taught by imaginary pies, 
bread and cakes and eggs. The teacher gave the following prob- 


lem: ** tf Mary found a nest with six eggs in it, and on the way 
to the house broke two of them, what part of her eggs would 
she break?” 

The owner of a sparkling pair of eyes and fluttering hand was 
given permission to speak, and said: 

‘* The shells would be broken.” 
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“STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


Made in accordance with 
The Bradley System of Six 
Standard Spectrum Colors 


THREE FORMS: DRY, SEMI-MOIST, AND MOIST 
HERE ARE A FEW NUMBERS 


SEND FOR A FULL PRICE LIST OF COLOR MATERIAL 





. Price Price 
30x No. Ax. A large decorated box containing eight pans of semi-moist 13. A large enameled box containing four pans of semi-moist colors, 
colors, six Standards, Warm Gray and Cool Gray, one brush, per Red, two Yellows, and Blue, one brush. These colors are prepared 
box ‘ ; é ° ‘ . ° > . 6 ° ° . $o.25 for those who wish a semi-moist three color outfit. The colors are 


ad . : “Ea - same as those in the cakes of No. 8. Per box rH . $0.20 
6. A decorated box containing eight dry cakes, six Standards, two $ 
Grays, one brush, per box . . . . . . . , e 85 High School Color Box This box, which is 3 x 8 1-2 inches in size, con- 
8. Same as above, Red, two Yellows, and Blue, two brushes, per box, .20 tains fourteen whole pans ot semi-morst colors and two brushes, No. 


4 and No. 7, with long wooden handles. The cover contains six 


g. Nine tubes moist colors in paper box. Six Standards, Warm Gray, compartments for mixing the paint. 14 colors. Price. ‘ so 


Cool Gray, and Black, per set . » ° ° ° ° . - 

Little Artist’s Complete Outfit, comprising a Mixing Palette, with its 
seven compartments filled with semi-moist colors and a brush, the 
whole inclosed in a strong cardboard case, each . P 3 P . 15 


10. Photograph Colors. A box of eight colors, the six Standards, with 
a Chinese White and a Brown, with one brush. These colors are 
expressly prepared for coloring photographs, half-tone prints, maps, 


_ MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Kindergarten Review is only $1.00 a Year. Send for Sample Copy 














| The Red Letter Month 


Such is February, since it contains the birthdays of Washington, Lincoln, Lowell, and Longfellow, 
and the mysterious St. Valentine’s day. It is full of rare opportunities for inspiring true patriotism, 


and reverence for the pure and beautiful in each child. 
Souvenirs | Valentines 


“The greatest thing in the 


























Portraits 


Know the men who write 


Stencils 


Programs 


Beautiful designs for the 

















Special programs for each of 
these days, highly entertaining 


and attractive. 


Washington Exercises . . 15¢ 
Lincoln Exercises . . - - 15¢ 
Washington G'ds Cantata, 15c 
Hatchet Drill .--... .- 15¢ : 


Numerous other Recitations, 
Dialogues, Plays and other 
entertainments of all kinds. 
New, attractive, interesting, 


up-to-date, captivating. 


Send for Catalogue 








blackboard, picturing the life 
of each subject, or the peculi- 
arities of the day. 

These designs are modern, 
unique, artistic and add inspi- 
ration to the occasion. 

There are designs, 5c and 
10c each, as follows : 


20 for Washington's day. 
10 for Lincoln's day. 

5 for Longfellow’s day. 

6 for St. Valentine's day. 


They are novel in the ex- 
treme. 

Brilliant crayon for coloring 
the stencils, per box of 12 
sticks, 20c. 





your books, perform daring 
deeds, and rule the world. 
Make them your friends. Study 
their faces. We offer fine 
large portraits 22 x 28 inches of 
Washington, 
Martha Washington, 
Lincoln, 
Longfellow, 
McKinley 
and all other eminent men and 
women. \ 
Each, 25c. 5 for $1.00. 
Our decorative materials are 
choice and make the school 
room beautiful. 
Alhambra paper, tricolor, 
red, white and blue, per roll, 
25 cents. 


Flags, all kinds, 4c per doz. 
and up. 
Motto letters, etc. 








Make these days unusual 
events in the school room. In- 
spire each child with patriot- 
ism. Add to the pleasures of 
the day by securing for each 
scholar an appropriate souvenir 

Our souvenirs are unique, 
beautiful and highly pleasing. 


Cherry Bouquets,ecach. - 4c 

Souvenir Hatchets, wood, 
each. ..-- + Se 

Smaller Hatchets, wood, 
eath..-:-: x. = 


Pin Flags, perdozen. - - 18c 
Lincoln Maul and Wedge 


perdozen. ...-- 12%c 
Samples of all, 10c. 
Send for Catalogue 














March Brothers, Lebanon, 
208-210-212 Wright Avenue 
















Let good will 
and loyalty to all that is pure 
abound in the school room. 


world is love.”’ 


Have a post office in the 
school room, and see that each 
scholar gets a Valentine. It 
will create an era of good 
feeling. 

We offer Valentines of every 
variety. 

Cards and Lace Valentines, 
with envelopes, 1c, 2c, 3c, 5c, 
and up. 





Artistic Novelties, made of 
lace, silk, satin, celluloid, etc., 
from 10c to $5. 
















Send for Catalogue 
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Without any Expense to You 
Specially 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Prepared for 
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The Editor's Page 


February 


Spurts of patriotic fervor are not the best means of growing 
in patriotic grace ; but, better spurts than none at all, The 
teacher who is so absorbed in “ working up” her children 
for the next examination that she neglects to teach love of 
country, must give it attention one month in the year to 
keep in the procession. Patriotism is in the school air in the 
birthday month of February, and the teacher must take in 
fresh breaths of loyalty to country and give to the children 
the best there is in her. Perhaps more dangers lurk in the 
presentation of the supreme theme of the month than is 
recognized. ‘Too much “hatchet” belittles the great man 
whose birthday we keep, and too much hero worship tends 
to put the man above the cause he served so nobly. There 
is, too, a George Washington magging, strange as it may 
seem. “Do you think George Washington would have done 
that?” shrieked a teacher, when a tot of six was making a 
pencil groove on his desk. , How hungry would this, or any 
other youngster, be to hear about the Father of his Country, 
after he had been thrown at him in this fashion? Children 
are instinctively repelled by priggishness. A judicious inter- 
weaving of the instances of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty 
that make the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln a time of 
real pleasure and benefit to the children can be attained 
only by the greatest care. Playing on one string the whole 
month would madden a school of grown-up saints, and chil- 
dren are neither grown-ups nor saints — not quite. A little 
common sense is a help, even in teaching patriotism. 

Do you ever think, teachers, that we make too much of 
the so/dier period in the life of Washington? The enlight- 
ened world is tending toward a Peace Ideal in these days. 
Peace Congresses and Peace Arbitration are terms that meet 
us in and out of print: are we helping along this millennial 
spirit in our schools? Yes, I know our little boys are never 
happier than when marching with “ make believe” guns and 
paper soldier caps, and a little of this is well enough. But 
shall not the greatness and manhood of our heroes be kept 
uppermost in our teaching the facts of their lives, and not the 
battling with arms which they deprecated and would have 
avoided if they could? Tove of our national flag and all it 
symbolizes isa pretty safe basis in the teaching of patriotism. 

Tell the story, in as happy a way as you can, which Miss 
Long has indicated for us on the blackboard page of this 
number. The flag-making, with the completed flag below, 
to be made “ the goodliest in the world,” have been shown 
in as simple outlines as possible for copying. It would be 
well if the whole page could be on the blackboard of every 
primary room in the month of February; easy to enlarge 
(by the squares) and ready to color with good crayons. 
Itis not difficult to transfer it. How I wish every child 
could step into the little room in the quaint old house now 
standing in Philadelphia, where the stars and stripes were 
wrought into the Glorious Flag that is now honored and 
saluted by the whole world. ‘The indescribable thrill as I 
stood in that tiny room where Washington seemed so near 
is a rich memory. 





February Helps 


“Stories of Great Men,” 40 cents; “Stories of Our 
Authors,” 40 cents; “American History Stories,” 50 cents ; 
“ Stories of Our Country,” 50 cents ; “‘ Boyhood of Famous 
Americans,” 40 cents; “ Famous Presidents,” 40 cents, 
Educational Publishing Co., Boston, are valuable helps for 
February work, and the price is within the reach of every 
teacher. 
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Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 










Why do we attempt to include Longfellow in the February 
birthdays? Why not give the month to Washington and 
Lincoln alone, and at another time take up Longfellow and 
Lowell (perhaps?), who are so naturally classed together 
in poet harmony? The best things are spoiled by mixing 
too much. February is overcrowded with events that do 
not “hang together.” With Valentine Day — inevitable— | 
don’t let us make it a question, What child can survive 
February ? 





Honor in Small Things 


A teacher failed of an election recently, in one of the 
finest cities in the United States, for no other reason than 
that she didn’t pay her debts. What would be the result if 
teachers who did not pay their subscription to their educa- 
tional paper were left out? Will not every teacher be 
prompt and help to wipe out the stigma that attaches to 
teachers for not paying subscription bills? 


No News 


A teacher expresses surprise that a certain educational 
event was not mentioned in this paper. My dear teacher, 
need you be told that Primary Epucation is not a school 
news-paper? Educational news, gossip, personalities, and 
athletic feats of “hitting back ” are all left for the brethren- 
editors. 








More Helps 


“ Old Glory ” and “ Our Flag” are among the best books 
for assistance in February work that can be found. Flag 
history, illustrated songs, recitations, flag salutes, etc., make 
them invaluable as “standbys,” from year to year. Pub- 
lished by the author, Dr. Albert E. Maltby, Principal State 
Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 





Winter Twigs 


Get some and let them mature and open in the school- 
room. Go a little ways to meet spring. 





The National Municipal League are working diligently 
through a Committee on Instruction in Municipal Govern- 
ment, composed of city superintendents, university pro- 
fessors, and normal school presidents, to devise practical 
methods of teaching the children in the schools the facts 
concerning the government of the city in which they live. 
A laudable enterprise ; but don’t wait, teachers, for a com- 
mittee to tell you when and how. You know how to teach 
these things if you are interested and go about it with the 
spirit to succeed. Children are turned out of their buildings 
in many localities on “ voting days,” and spend the day in 
good times without a thought of what it is all about. It is 
entirely possible and practicable to give a great deal of 
information to even primary children without touching on 
partisan opinions. It is not “ politics” you are teaching, 
but the way a city manages its own government. Thousands 
of our boys and girls are compelled every year to go to work 
before they reach the higher grades, and why should they 
not get the fundamental facts of local government along 
with their reading and arithmetic? There is a moral obliga- 
tion in this matter, to teach some things to the embryo 
citizen that are not in the course of study. Cannot citizen- 
ship and scholarship go hand in hand from the very begin- 
ning of school life? — and not overwork the*teacher, either ; 
here a little and there a little. 





A Great Variety 


of Birthday Exercises, marches with diagrams, drills, dia- 
logues, recitations, songs with and without music, and real 
wooden hatchets are offered by March Brothers, Lebanon, 
Ohio. In pamphlet form, inexpensive and attractive. 





Will May I.. Allen give post-office address? 
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NOTES 


—Ap article in the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
says: ‘*Chinese school children have in- 
stilled into them at an early age habits of 
bard, steady study. At the age of five a 
poy begins his schooling. At daylight he 
rises, and after dressing as quickly as pos- 
sible he starts breakfastless to school 
He is given a task, and after it is com- 
pleted he is allowed an hour for breakfast. 
Again later he has an hour for luncheon, 
but he is at his study nearly twelve hours 
a day, seven days a week. All this time 
when he is not reciting his lessons he is 
studying aloud at the top of his voice. 
He is under the eye of his master, both in 
school and on his way to and from school, 
The lad is taught rudimental astronomy, 
physics and natural history, but greater 
stress is put upon writing and his literary 
studies. ‘A Thousand Letters,’ a poem, is 
the study that forms the backbone of his 
literary education. In it are taught the 
duties of children to parents and all such 
matters. Whatever the study may be— 
history, classics or science—every lesson 
is learned and repeated word for word.” 


—At the meeting in New York of the 
trustees of the Peabody fund it was de- 
cided that hereafter instead of giving so 
large a part of the income to the normal 
college at Nashville, Tenn., the money 
shall be distributed more evenly through 
the South, especially with a view to aiding 
rural schools. The fund now amounts to 
$2,100,000, and the income is $80V,000 a 
year. 


—One fare plus two dollars. Round 
trip rate via Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way. Topoints in Kansas and Mississippi. 
Ample return limits. Tickets on sale Janu- 
ary 5and 19; February 2 and 16; March 1 
and 15; April 5 and 19. For further in- 
formation apply to any Great Western 
agent, or J. P. Elmer, G.P.A., Chicago, Ill. 


—Writing to the Schoolmaster, Mr. H. 
Coward, President of the National Union 
of Teachers, who accompanied the Mosely 
Educational Commission throughout the 
United States, says: ‘* Perhaps it is worth 
noting that Pitman’s system .is the one 
adopted in every place we have yet visited.” 


—The great German schools are adopting 
a less liberal policy toward foreign stu- 
dents. Leipzig university has changed its 
fee schedule so that foreigners have to 
pay double, and a number of other institu- 
tions have taken similar action. 


—Sufferers from biliousness, constipa- 
tion, indigestion, wind on the stomach, 
and flatuence, can secure immediate relief 
by the use of Murray’s Charcoal Tablets. 


—The Boston City Council has voted in 
favor of teaching the Gaelic or Irish ‘an- 
guage in the public schools of the city. 


—A sweet breath in the morning is a 
delight to yourself and everybody. Fra- 
grant Sozodont purifies the breath. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact require,.ents of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N.. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER, for Penmanship and Music) College and 


Sent Postpaid on receipt of 20 cents ) School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 63 East 8th Street, NEW YORK 











We publish and carry the largest number and 
greatest variety of Helps, Outlines, Meth- 
ods, Manuals, Speakers, School Singing 
Books, [Maps, Globes, Kindergarten 
Goods, and general teachers’ aids of any house 
in the United States. Send for our 156 page 
Catalogue. Free. 


We Need Every Primary Teacher 
Every Primary Teacher Needs Us 


A, FLANAGAN CO., CHICAGO 





























The 
Most 


COMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pnewmatic Cushion 
Of the heel—a, suction chamber to walk upon, making it the oaly Rubber Heel that will not 
slip on wet or pol surfaces. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty unique cards with index. Used for Spelling, Punctuation and Language 
Work. .In neat box. Price, 25 cents. 
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I was late for the car, so I walked. 

I think it was far walk. 

Those children are small —— 
to be out alone. 

I went the store —— buy — > 
papers. 

1 went that store, 

It is rainy go out play. 


You paid 
Will you give me 
Yes, and buy 


much for your book. 
cents for a stamp? 
stamps for me, ——. 




















EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


63 Fitth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Atlanta 




























































Songs and Recitations 


ANGELINA W. WRAY 


Since patriotism is, of course, the ruling spirit of the 
month of February, I have not divided the work into weeks, 
but have left it intact so that teachers may introduce the 
different thoughts in the order they prefer. In response to 
several requests, a valentine exercise has been included. 

A. W. W. 
February 


(This may be given as a class recitation or song. It may be sung to 
the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne.”) 


Oh! February’s here once more, 
It’s with us once again, 

The month that’s bright with memories 
Of great and noble men. 

"Twas in this month in years gone by 
George Washington was born, 

That hero bold who loved the truth 
And all deceit would scorn. 


Chorus 


Then, February, hail to thee ! 
Thy stormy winds may blow, 

But all thy golden memories 
Shall set thy skies aglow. 


It marked the birth of Lincoln, too. 
That man of gentle heart, 

Who never feared to right the wrong 
And take the weak one’s part. 

Two poets, too, in this brief month 
Had birthdays we must hold, 

For well we love the songs they sang, 
The stories they have told. 


Chorus > 


The School-Room Army 


SONG FOR BOYS 
ANGELINA W. WRAY Gro. W. WILMoT 


In march time 
mf M.M. e 108 
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3. Like Lin - coln and Wash - ing - ton, 
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days that are fine, We march to the school-room together. 
these we have had,And ma - ny a-noth - er will fol - low 
kin -dles a - new, We march to the school-room together. 


Like the Minute Men 


(Recitation for several boys) 











Long ago, our teacher says, 
The sturdy Minute Men 

Were ready at a moment’s call 

To battle bravely then. 
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Like little Minute Men to-day, 
When duty’s call we hear, 

Let’s battle with our school-room tasks 
Through all the busy year. 


Flag Song 
ANGELINA W. WRAY Gro, W, WILMor 
Spirited. M. M. ‘= yao. 
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glee, There’s a flag welove the best, Dear - er 
hills, Fair -er shines our flag, we know; Bright-er 
sky, With a loud andring-ingcheer We will 
free! Dear-er far than all the rest, Ban - ner 
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ban -ner of our coun-try fair and free. 
oy - al lit - tle heart with glad - ness thrills. 
love to see it float -ing proud and high, 
flag of Jove, and home,and lib - er - ty. 


The Minuet 


(Choose two very graceful little girls for this recitation. If soft, 
dreamy music is played while they are speaking the effect will be 
prettier. ) 


Two tiny maids of olden time, 
Two merry maids are we, 
And we can dance the minuet 
Quite A ae Lene see. 








MOTHER AND CHILD 


Scott’s Emulsion is cod liver oil made almost 
as palatable as milk. It is easy and soothing to 
the weak stomach; it checks the tendencies of 
children toward thinness. 

Scott's Emulsion gives strength to weak 
mothers because it creates healthy flesh and new 
blood. 

Nursing mothers will find-a special value in 
Scott’s Emulsion because it insures a flow of rich, 
nourishing milk for the baby. More and better 
than a medicine ; Scott’s Emulsion is a food. 


We'll send you a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York, 
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—Margaret B. Murphy brought suit 
some time ago to recover money deducted 
from her salary for absence without leave. 
The court dismissed her suit but she has 
now appealed to the Supreme Court. In 
the argument before the court her attorney 
contended that the board of education has 
no right.to adopt a by-law authorizing it 
to make deductions from a teacher’s salary 
for absence through sickness. It is also 
contended to be irrelevant as to what the 
board of education does with the money 
thus deducted. The board of education 
holds that a teacher is not a public officer, 
and consequently her salary is not an inci- 
dent of her employment. In a contract 
for personal services to be rendered there 
is always, in the absence of an express 
provision to the contrary, an implied con- 
dition that the right to receive the wages 
depends upon the services being rendered. 


The only obligation the board owed the] 


teacher was to pay her the compensation 
she earned for services actually rendered 
or which it unlawfully prevented her from 
performing. The court reserved decision. 


—Governor Murphy of New Jersey, has 
vetoed the Miller Act passed at the recent 
session of the legislature. The act pro- 
vided that a school district might include 
two municipalities within its boundaries. 
The decision of the court of appeals for- 
bade such a combination of school inter- 
ests, so the governor apparently could not 
have done otherwise. The failure of this 
law is regarded as a great misfortune to 
the school system. It will necessitate 
separate government for a number of ex- 
tremely small districts which will be un- 
able to furnish proper educational facili- 
ties. This will prevent the consolidation 
of schools in the rural districts. 


—Fat people reduced twenty-five pounds 
mouthly by my guarantee home treatment. 
Purely vegetable and harmless. No starv- 
ing, no wrinkles or discomfort. Purifies 
the blood and gives health, clear skin, and 
good figure. Endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. Write for my new booklet telling all 
about it. Mailed in plain sealed letter free. 
Write Mrs. E. V. Stockham, Box 916, New 
York City. 


—Two dollars more than half fare, via 
Chicago Great Western Railw y. To 
points in Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. Tickets on sale January 
5 and 19; February 2 and 16; March 1 and 
15; April5 and 19. For further informa- 
tion apply to any Great Western agent, or 
J. P. Elmer, G.P.A., Chicago, Ill. 


—The school children of Kansas City 
have a total deposit in the Schools’ Sav- 
ings Bank of $17,358. There are 1,464 
accounts, making the average deposit 
$11.81. The system was adopted three 
years ago, but in the last school year more 
money was saved than in the two preced- 
ing years. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





Eastern 


Teachers’ Agency 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 


FISHER “c= ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Syracuse Teachers’ Agency | America’s Leading Correspondence School 


Teachers wanted for public and private schools. Salaries | Teachers fear no examination after our Drill Course by 
from $400 to $1600. bo ou want a better position? Let | mail. 50,000 successfully prepared. Courses in all sub- 
us help you. NOAH LEONARD, Ph D., 22 The Hier, | jects for teachers’ certificates, also kindergarten. NOAH 
Dept. F, SYRA‘ UNE, N. Y. LEONARD, A.M., The Hier, Dept. G, syracuse, N Y. 


EDUCATORS: secs: si 


AN AGE SW is valuable in provortion to its in- 
sj NC fluence. If it oor a gs yess. 
cies and telJs you about them is something, bu it is 
pan to . a teacher THA’T and recommends you, that 
8s more. O 


CW: BARDEES, Syracuse, N.Y LE SCOMMENDS 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Western Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. CG. A. SORRICK, Los Angeles 


Best teachers wanted. Best Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons. Sed for19t 1 Year Book 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. : 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 203 Michigan B'lod., Chicago. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Century B'ld’g, Minneapolis. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 5 Cooper Building, Denver. 
'yde Block, Spokane. 





























80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 
525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Old d Best k in U.S. Est. 1855. 
SCHERMERHORN — | “Senes C. Meoxwus, ; nation 


Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, % Sass 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 
FINE ARTS BLDG., 


THE JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENC CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. Membership 

good until close of season of 1904. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 
DIXON Wants competent Teachers for applications received DIRECT from 

School Officials. Terms reasonable and membership fee not neces- 


TEAC hy ERS pe wpa bag bor phe boggy and enroll for vacan- 
BUREAU on Lage 


1420 Chestrut St.>, Phriiadeiphia 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. ( 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 














HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Recommends college and normal 


he , 9 graduates, specialists, and othe: 
ee ra eac ers gency teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. 0. PRATT,Manager - - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHICACO UNION TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


M. H. LEWIS, A. M., Manager 
224 - 228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
Agency Manual and Forms 
FREE 





We had the past year many more applications from 
School Officials for Principals, Superintendents, for 
grade, special, and college positions, than available 
candidates. Enroll now and get in line for December 
vacancies, and those of succeeding months. 
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(Let them go through a few figures of the quaint dance) 
With curtseys low, with skirts outspread, 
With many a smiling glance, 
Two maids of old Colonial days, 
The minuet we dance. 


(During the next few bars of music the dancing should 
grow still slower and more stately.) 


No hurry mars our graceful dance, 
We never frown or fret, 

For only gentle little maids 
May dance the minuet. 


How to be Heroes 
(Recitation for two small boys) 
First 
When Washington was little, 
A tiny boy like me, 
He was always kind and gentle 
And brave as brave could be. 
Perhaps he made a few mistakes, 
But tried his best, I know; 
That’s why he made a hero. 
Mother told me so. 
When Washington was little, 
Just as I am to-day, 
He was always very earnest 
In all his work and play ; 
And when he got in mischief 
He told the truth, I know. 
That’s why he made a hero. 
Mother told me so. 


Second 


Both 

And so when boys are little, 
As small as you and me, 

We must try and try our hardest 
If heroes we would be. 

For brave and honest little boys 
To honest men will grow, 

And they’re the kind for heroes ! 
Mother told us so. 


Honoring Washington 
(Recitation for a tiny boy) 
When all the bands ! are passing by 
And all the banners 2 wave, 
I always think of Washington, 
The noble and the brave. 


‘ 


And when each year his birthday comes, 
Then all we boys 3 turn out, 

And cry “ Hurrah for Washington !”’ 
And wave our flags * and shout. 


' Motions 
I Motion of beating a drum. 


3 Point to classmates. 4 Same as 2. 


2 Waving motion with right hand. 
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Two Valentines 


(The children will enjoy playing this as a game. 
be provided with a cap and a bag containing letters. 


The postman should 
A boy and girl 


may go to the front of the room and wait there for the postman, who 


may enter from the cloakroom. ) 


Girl 


, The postman has not come to-day, 

He’s really very late. 

We hope he’ll bring a valentine, 
So we’re waiting by the gate. 

Oh ! here he comes,! Good-morning,? sir, 
Your face we’re glad to see, 

Now have you brought a valentine 
For Teddy or for me? 


Postman 


Valentines * many I carry to-day, 
Gay with their arrows and darts, 

Bordered with lace and with pretty gold bands, 
Cupids and little red hearts. 

Here? is an envelope dainty and pink, 
Here * is another of blue. 

This is for Teddy, and—why ! little Kate, 

‘ This® is directed to you. 


Girl 
Oh! 


thank you, postman, good and kind, 


Your face with gladness shines, 
I think you’re really very glad 
To bring us valentines. 


Posiman 


Many a letter I carry to-day, 
Messages merry or sad, 
But when I carry a gay valentine, 
Then I am honestly glad. 
See 7 how my bag with its treasures is filled ; 
These are what makes me so late. 
Now ® I must hurry along on my way 
Pleasing the children who wait.’ 
Motions 


1 Girl and boy step forward to meet postman. 2 
4 Take out pink envelope. 5 


Open bag. 
6 Examine address. 
away, whistling. 


7. Point toletter hag. 8 Sameas 2. 


All bow. 3 
Take out blue envelope, 


9 Hurry 





The Flag Goes By 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of 
drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky ; 
Hats off: 
The Flag is passing by! 
Blue and crimson and white it 
shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered 
lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly ; 
But more than the Flag is pass- 
ing by. 


of a nation and 
strong 

To ward her people from for- 
eign wrong; 

Pride and glory and honor, all 

Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of 
drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating 
high ; 
Hats off! 
The Flag is passing by! 
—The Youth’s Companion 


Sign great 








fi 


Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 








Formula on each bottle. 


CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description.” By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 





XK 


force and vital energy of the brain. 
tired nerves, poonsotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid pri 
Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. 


Prepared only 





Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 


by * 


Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


nciple of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Sie 





It supplies to 


56 Ww. asth Street, 
New York City. 
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SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 


PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw York 





HOW DOES THE LEAD::: 
GET INTO THE PENCIL? 


HIS has puzzled a great many, but if you 
would like to know, so that you can ex- 
plain it to a class, send us your name and 

address, mentioning this ad., and we will send 
you a little book that tells the whole story. 
The process of manufacture is not the resu't 
of an inspiration, but the product of much 
care, thought and skillful manipulation. 

If you are a teacher, we will send you sam- 
ples of our pencils so you can try them in your 
schapl and see how well they are adapted for 
all kinds of educational work. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Diaiogs. S; eakers, Reward Cards 
PLA Music, Logan, Dailey & Co., 561 
WabashAv.,Chicago. BigCat.Free. 


AT $5 35 for 20-inch 165-pound, 
. $19.15 for 30-inch 
570-pound, we sell all sizes of belis at 
one-half the prices usually asked. $1.31 
buys best 50-pound farm bell. Finest 
crystalline metal, quality and volume of 
tone unequaled. Guaranteed against 
b ag or 5 years. For most aston- 
ishing bell_ offer, liberal terms, ert catalogue, 
write for FREE CATALOGUE Address 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & So. Chicago. 


Will bring you, on trial, 
thirteen weeks, the Path- 
fiuder, the old relia- 


ble national news re- 
view. “view. This paper gives you every week 
all the important news of the world, stated clearly 
and without bias. Itis the only news review that is 
truly compreh n-ive, and at the same time it is not 
padded or bulky. It gives vou the wheat ¥ ithout tne 
chaff Itis a time saver for all busy people. In pur- 
pose it is high-toned, healthy and inspiring; it is a 
protest against sensational journalism. It takes the 
place of periodicals costing $2.50 and $3.00. Try it 
and you would not be withont it for many times its 
cost— 1.00 per year. Address: 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


TEACH ER Send for Catalogue of 

Reward, Gift, Merit, 
Chromo, Picture, Prize, Honor, Perfect, 
Credit, Good, tigg Lara thems I mn 
Busy-Work, Report, Number, Alphabet, 
Com sition, Motto, History, Language, 
and Stencil Cards, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, Money 
Making Entertainments, Teachers’ Aid.4, 
Books, Entertainment, School we ny 
Certificates, Diplomas, Etc. ress, 
A. J. FOUCH CoO., WARREN, PA, 




















ae T ys S r E CTA CLES © Send Pye em catalog. 


ENTS WANTED. COULTER CO., © 


SINGING LESSONS AT HOME: 


Individual lessons given by correspondence to 
the beginner or the advanced pupil. Voices 
developed, improved, strengthened as to vol- 
ume and sweetness. Send two cent stamp and 
ask any questions you desire. 


CARNEGIE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


116 Carnegie Hall, 575th St., & Seyenth Ave. 
NEW YORK 








LITERARY NOTES 


— The many friends and admirers of 
Prof. J. N. Patrick will be pained to learn 
of his continued illness. For more than 
thirty years he was actively engaged in 
school work in Illinois, and has ever been 
a popular institute instructor. For five 
years he has been confined to his home by 
a lingering illness and his ultimate re- 
covery is yet doubtfal. His post-office 
address is St. Louis, Mo., Box 616. Mr. 
Patrick is the author of several books for 


schools, and of professional books for 


teachers. His last and one of his best 
is his ‘‘ Psychology for Teachers,” which 
has met the flattering approyal of many of 
the foremost leaders of normal and com- 
mon school education. Mr. Patrick has 
performed a distinct service for education, 
and his five years of silence and absence 
from the field have been a distinct loss. 
— From School and Home Education, 
Bloomington, Ill. 


—In November last about three hundred 
teachers met in the Milbank Memorial 
Hall, Teacher’s College, New York City, 
and organized an Association of Teachers 
of Mathematics in the Middle States and 
Maryland. Almost all the colleges and 
larger schools within the territory named 
were represented, and considerably more 
than two hundred persons enrolled as 
foundation members of the society, whose 
prime object is the improvement of mathe- 
matical teaching. Professor David Eugene 
Smith, of the Teachers’ College, was elected 
president of the Association; Prof. H. B. 
Fine, of Princeton University, vice-presi- 
dent; and Dr. Arthur Schultze, of the 
High School of Commerce, New York City, 
secretary. The meeting, which consisted 
of a morning and afternoon session, offered 
many points of interest to mathematical 
teachers. After President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, had delivered the Adéress 
of Welcome, papers on various phases of 
mathematical teaching were read by Mr. 
Harry English, of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Isaac N. Failor, of Richmond Hill, Mr. 
Arthur Schultze, of New York City, and 
Mr. J. L. Patterson, of Philadelphia. A 
mathematical exhibition of models, calcu- 
lating machines, teaching devices, rare 
mathematical books, portraits of famous 
mathematicians, etc., in the museum of the 
Teachers’ College, greatly added to the 
interest of the occasion. The next meeting 
of the Association will be held at Columbia 
University, New York City, about Easter 
time, and applications for membership and 
other communications may be addressed to 
Arthur Schultze, Secretary, 4 West Ninety- 
first Street, New York City. In addition 
to the officers, the following were elected 
as Council of the Association: Professor 
John S. French, Jacob Tome Institute, Port 
Deposit, Md.; A.M. Curtis, State Normal 
School, Oneonta, N. Y.; Harry English, 
Director of Mathematics, Washington 
High Schools, Washington, D. C.; John 
R. Gardner, Irving School, New York City ; 
W. E. Morrison, Shadyside Academy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mary V. Shea, Com- 
mercial High School for Girls, Philadcl- 
phia, Pa. 






|Education 


At Home. 

Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mailin the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- 
ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyor all 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
W and for most pursuits and 
~ + % purposes in life. Students 
ander direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are You 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
prepare for certificates of every grade. 

We assist in securing positions. 

Special course in PEDAGOGY embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers and 
those aspiring to responsible positions. 

REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examina- 
tions of all kinds—County, City, State. 

KINDERGARTEN COURSES~—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to ber 
come kindergartzers. 

Full COMMERCIAL department. Tuition 
nominal. Text books FREE to our students. 
Catalogue and particulars free. Write to-day. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE CHOC 
Department 33 Springfield. Mass, 














Best New P'ays. Dialogues, Speakers, Hand 
Books, Games, Drills, etc. Catalog Free. 
T. 8. DENISON, Pub.’ Dept. 67, Chicago. 


GRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular — in America to-day, taught 
in more bu-iness and high schools than any two other 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to sup- 
ply the demand for teachers. 

rite for our interesting booklet, 


**About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
LA ing can be made ona 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Yosey St,,Now York. 


Wo Carry a Full Line of 
BUSY WORK, LETTER CARDS, NUMBER 
CARDS, RAFFIA, RATTAN WEAVING 
MATERIAL, BOOKS ON CONSTRUCTION 
WORK, INDIAN BEADS AND TEACH- 
ERS’ AIDS. 


Send for our New Catalog 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
521 West GOth Street. Chicago, Ili, 


THE NORTHEASTERN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A Monthly Paper 
Devoted to the Educational Inter- 
ests of Northern New England 




























Write for Samplc Copy 
50 Cents per Year 


MAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


School Supplies and School Printing 
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Flag Drill for the Youngest 


1 Stand. (Jn the middle of the aisle. Heels together. 
Hands at the sides.) 

2 Right face. (Zurn to right.) 

3 Front face. - ( Turn to front.) 

4 Leftface. (Turn to left.) 

5 Front face. (Zurn to front.) 

6 Mark time. 

7 March. 

8 Halt. 


Drill on these movements until the children are perfectly 
familiar with them. March by ones and twos. March with 
flags. Drill with flags: . 

1 Flag in right hand, against shoulder. 

Flags in left hand, against shoulder. 

Flags up. 

Flags down. 

Wave flags in right hand. 

Wave flags in left hand. 

Flags against right shoulder. 

March, wave flags, and sing a patriotic song.— Wash- 
ington Birthday Exercises (March Bros. Lebanon, Ohio). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Children’s American History 


Stories. V 
The Boston Tea Party 


CARRIE E, CHANDLER 


on ant wn 





(Teachers explain the meaning of the term “ tax”) 


1 One winter night long ago, Boston 
had a tea party. It was a surprise party. 
Even Boston herself didn’t know any- 
thing about it until the night came. 








2 At the time of her party Boston 
was a big city. Many years had come 
and gone since the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. There were now thirteen 
colonies in the New World. 





3 These colonists had grown rich and 
happy. They belonged to England. 
They loved her. They called her the 
mother country. 





4 England was proud of her thirteen 
sturdy children across the ocean. But 
after a while she grew unkind and unjust. 
She asked them to pay taxes on many of 
the things they bought of her. 





5 This wasn’t fair, the colonists said. 
When you read all about it some day 
you will see why. 





6. They would not pay the taxes. 
They bought nothing from England that 
they could make or raise themselves. 
Many things they learned to get along 
without. 


4 At last England took the taxes off 
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from everything except tea. She left a 
small tax on that just to show the colo- 
nists that she had a right to tax them if 
she wanted to. 


8 The colonists could not raise tea. 
But they would not buy tea that was 
taxed. So they made tea from dried 
raspberry and sage leaves, and drank 
that. 





England sent some of her troops to 
Boston, They were splendid in suits of 
scarlet and gold. England thought the 
colonies would be afraid, and do as they 
were asked to. 





10 But the mother country didn't 
know all about her thirteen children. 
They could not be frightened into doing 
what they knew was not right. 





‘11 Now we come to the Boston tea 
party. One day some ships sailed 
proudly into Boston Harbor. They were 


loaded with three hundred and forty-two 
chests of tea. Every pound of tea was 
taxed. 





12 The people of Boston tried to send 
the ships away. But the English gov- 
ernor would not let them leave the harbor. 


13 One night some men held a meet- 
ing. They were very quiet. No one but 
themselves knew that they were planning 
to give a party. 

14 They dressed up as Indians. They 
wore blankets. They painted .their faces. 


They stuck feathers in their hair. They 
carried hatchets. 


15 As quietly as real Indians, they 
stole through the dark streets. They 











went straight to the harbor where the tea 
ships lay. 
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EXTRAORDINARY MERIT r = 
Of a New Oatarrh Oure Semone n 


Physicians are slow to take up new and 
and untried remedies until their value has 
peen established by actual experiment, and 
they are naturally skeptical of the many new 
preparations coustantly appearing and for 
which extravagant claims are made. 

The most liberal and enlightened physi- 
cians are always ready, however, to make a 
fair trial of any new specific and get at its 
true medical value. 





A new preparation for the cure of catarrh 
has attracted much attention in the past 
few months and has met with great 
favor from the medical profession not only 
because it is remarkably successful in the 


cure of catarrh, but also bec.u-e it is not a. 


secret patent medicine; anyone using it 
know: just what he is taking into his sys- 
tem. ; 

It is composed of blood root which acts on 
the bloud and mucous membrane, hydrastin 
for same purpose to clear the mucus fom 
head and throat, and red gum from the 
eucalyptus tree to destroy catarrhal germs 
in the blood. 

All of these antiseptic remedies are com- 
bi.ed iu the form of a pleasant-tasting tab- 
let or lozenge, ana are svuld by druggists 


‘ under name of Stuar!’s Catarrh Tablets, and 








many recent tests in chronic cases have es- 
tablished its me rit beyond question. 

Dr. Sebring states that he has discarded in- 
halers, sprays and washes, and depends en- 
tirely upon Stuart’s Catarro Tablets in treat- 
ing nasal catarrh. He says: “I have had 
patients who had lost the sense of smell en- 
tirely, and whose hearing was also impaired 
from na-al catarih, rec »ver completely after 
afew weeks’ use of Stuart’s Catar:h Tablets. 
I have been equally successful with the rem- 
edy in catarrh of the throat and catarrh of 
the stomach. I can only explain it on the 
principle that catarrb is a con titu ional 
disease, and that the antiseptic properties in 
these tablets drive the catarrhal poison 
completely out of the system.” 

Dr O.ell says, “I have cured many cases 
of catarrh of stomach in past four months 
by the use of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets alone 
without t*e use of any other remedy and 
without dieting. The tablets ae e-prcially 
useful in nasai catarrh and catarrh cf the 
throat, clearing the membranes and over- 
coming the continual hawking, coughing and 
expectorating, so disgusting and annoying 
to catarrh suff rers.” 


Boys and Girls 


A NEW NATURE MAGAZINE 
ISSUED MONTHLY 


An excellent magazine for the 
home, or for supplementary reading 
in schools. Send ten cents for a trial 
three months’ subscription, or fifty 
cents for one year. Address 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


IN. We 





ithaca, 








—Williams & Norgate, London, will pnb- 
lish shortly ‘‘ The Rise of English Culture,” 
a companion volume to ‘The Rise of 
Christendom,” by the late Edwin Johnson- 
In the new work the author, having criti- 
cally examined the authorities upon which 
this early English history is founded, con- 
cludes that few, if any, of the writers 
were contemporary with the events re- 
corded. : 

—Daniel V. Wien & Company will pub- 
lish next month a work on philosophy in 
America from its beginnings to the present 
time, by F. L. Van Becelaere, a member of 
the American Society of Philosophy. Itis 
written in French and entitled “ La Phil- 
osophie en Amérique depuis les origines 
jusqu’&A nos jours.” Professor Josiah 
Royce of Harvard University has written a 
preface for the book. 


—In a recent talk before the, Harvard 
Graduate Club, President Eliot laid down a 
schedule of work for the student and pro- 
fessional man. Regularity of method and 
simplicity of diet he declared to be the 
great essentials. He advocated rising at 
about six o’clock; light exercise, breakfast, 
and the planning of the day, occupying the 
time until nine o’clock, when the active 
work of the day should begin. From that 
time until 1 Pp. M. it is especially essential 
that the mind be concentrated on the work 
in hand. During the luncheon hour work 
should be dismissed from consideration ; 
then work of a lighter nature may profit- 
ably occnpy the next two hours. The 
hours from four to six should be devoted 
to out-of-door exercise; from six to eight 
to dinner and amusement, and from eight 
to ten for.work. Ten o’clock is, ordi- 
narily, a suitable hour for retiring. 


—It is no longer an uncommon thing for 
school committees to call at the office of 
the Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, or write its manager for 
information and advice about candidates 
fr places they have vacant from that of 
superintend«nt down tot e lowest grades. 
Late in August, the Committee on Teachers 
in Muskegon, Michigan, called on Mr. 
Albert to supply then with a superincend- 
ent, principal of their Manual Training 
High Schowl, and a nuinber of teachers for 
their Manual Training School, for their 
High School, and fur the Grades. They 
not only sought information but invited 
him to meet with the Board and to advise 
with them as to the best selections to be 
made. In Illinois, during the past year, 
this agency filled nearly all the important 
superintendencies that were vacant, inc.ud- 
ing such places as Moline, Berwyn, Hins- 
dale, Mendota, Polo, Elmhurst, Henry, 
Arlington Heights, Hampshire, and numer- 
ous smaller principalships. In other states 
Mr. Albert also did a large business, direct 
with Boards. The better class of schools 
are working more and more through 
agencies. 
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16 They rushed on board. They cut 
open the chests. They whooped and 
yelled. They emptied every one of those 
three hundred and forty-two chests of tea 
into the water. 








17 Then they went quietly “back to 
their homes. The Boston tea party was 
over. 


18 It was a strange party. There 
were no refreshments except cold tea. 
There was no music except the waves 
lapping against the ships. There were 
no lights except the stars. 





L 





19 But Boston was much pleased 
with her party. To this day she smiles 
proudly when she thinks of it. And on 
Long Wharf, Boston, she has set a stone 
to tell people all about it—the famous 
tea party of 1773. 


The Boys of Boston 


20 All these troubles led to a long 
war between England and her colonies. 
It was called the War of the Revolution. 
George Washington was chosen to lead 
the colonial armies. 





21 The men of the colonies marched 
away to fight for their country. The 
women stayed at home and did all they 
could to help. And the little boys and 
girls did some brave things, too. 





22 The Boston boys always had great 
tun skating and sliding on the Common. 
They built snow-houses and snow-forts. 
They fought big battles, with snow-balls 
for bullets. 





23 Time after time, the British sol- 
diers drove the boys away from their fun. 
Worse still, they tramped down their 
forts, and cut up the ice when it was just 
right for skating. 





24 The boys told the officers and the 
captain. They were only laughed at and 
called “little rebels.” 





25 One night the boys ran home from 
school in great spirits. “The ice holds! 
The ice holds!” they shouted. “ Hurrah! 
Hurrah!” 


26 Morning came. Such a morning, 
too— made just for skating. The skies 
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were rosy. The snow flashed in the sun. 
The air sparkled and tingled. 


27 The boys could scarcely wait to 
eat their breakfasts. Just as soon as 
they could get away, off they ran. The 
snow crunched cold and crisp under their 
feet. 

28 Out of breath, they reached the 
Common, They rushed pell mell to the 
pond. How smooth and strong the ice 
would be! 











29 What? The first boy came to a 
sudden stop. The others nearly fell over 
him in their hurry. They all looked at 
the pond. No smooth sheet of ice 
gleamed blue-white in the sunshine. It 
was hacked, cut, chopped into thousands 
of tiny pieces, 


30 “The soldiers have done it,” 
the boys, “to spoil our fun! 
mean!” 


31 Boys wont stand 
They talked things all over. “They had 
no right,” said one; “let’s just go and 
tell General Gage all about it.” 


32 A few minutes Jater, in upon the 
British General they burst — breathless, 
red-cheeked, angry. 








cried 
How 








“everything. 








33 They all talked together. Their. 
forts had been spoiled. The ice had been 
chopped up. They had been driven away 
again and again. 


34 “Who sent you here to find fault 
with my soldiers?” asked General Gage, 
sternly ; “ your fathers ?” 


35 “Nobody sent us,’ 
boys, proudly. “We know fair play our- 
selves. We've never done your soldiers 
any harm. Why should they bother us? 
We won't stand it any longer.” 


36 “Well, well, well,” laughed the 
general. “You are plucky boys, surely. 
Go back to your snow battles and your 
skating. If my troops trouble you again 
they shall be punished.” 





’ said one of the 








37. Away ran the boys shouting and 
laughing. “These very children,” said 


General Gage, as he watched them, “ draw 
in a love of liberty with the air they 
breathe.” 
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NOTES 


—The largest tree in Oregon was felled 
recently to be sent as a curiosity to ‘the 
World’s Fair. It is the Aberdeen spruce, 
and stood nearly 300 feet high, forty feet 
around and 118 feet from the ground to 
the first limb. Its age is calculated at 440 
years, being a good sized tree when Colum- 
pus discovered the land that was after- 
ward called America. 


—A New York newspaper, in comment- 
ing on the influence of Leo XIIL., his 
wonderful vitality and intelligence in his 
advanced age, asserted that it was due to 
the perfect control of his mind over his 
pody and of his will over his mind. Here 
we have the realization of what idealists in 
education are constantly holding before 
teachers and teachers before pupils. 


—Before the Chicago Teachers’ Club, 
Superintendent Cooley recently condemned 
the practice of compelling children to 
occupy branch schools. He urged that the 
fault lay with the taxpayers, not with the 
school board. The two greatest problems 
of the board at present, he thought, were 
overcrowding and the demand for trans- 
fers. In regard to the branch schools he 
added: ‘* Some of the branch schoolhouses 
in Chicago are no better than the sod huts 
of western Nebraska; they are unsanitary, 
unclean, and inadequate for the accommo- 
dation of children. I know of one school 
in which the furnace protrudes into the 
main hallway and ashes are garried through 
the hall in which the children hang their 
wraps. There is no ventilation, no fans.” 
The club passed a resolution in favor of a 
fixed maximum attendance for each school- 
room. Miss Margaret Haley asserted that 
in some districts the average was from 
fifty-five to sixty a room. Superintendent 
Cooley presented figures to prove that it 
was only from forty-eight to forty-nine. 


—At the installation of Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, formerly of Princeton University, as 
the new president of the College of the 
City of New York, ex-President Cleveland 
made an address in which he said: 

“IT cannot rid myself at this moment of 
the thought that education is a selfish, use- 
less thing if it is to be hid in a napkin, or 
if it is to be hugged to the breast by its 
possessor as a mere individual prize, and 
it seems to me that the existence of schools 
and colleges in this land of ours can 
scarcely be deemed important except as 
they are the sources from which education 
may be distributed through many channels 
for the enrichment of the body politic and 
the stimulation of patriotic thoughtfulness 
among our people. It should be the prayer 
of every patriotic citizen that American 
education may always remain true to its 
mission—a steadying force against all 
untoward conditions; that higher educa- 
tion, as it becomes more accessible and 
widespread, may re-enforce the firmness 
of our national foundations, as they are 
made to bear the increased weight of our 


‘country’s healthful development, and that 


in the democracy of education our people 
may ever be gathered together under the 
sanction of enlightenment and strong 
American citizenship.” 


For 
Little 
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To Keep Their Digestion Perfect 
Nothing is so Safe and Pleasant 
as Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


Thousands of men and women have found 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets the safest and 
most reliable preparation for any form of 
indigestion or stomach trouble. 


Thousands of people who are not sick, 
but are well and wish to keep well take 
Stuart’s Tablets after every meal to insure 
perfect digestion and avoid trouble. 

But it is not generally known.that the 
Tablets are just as good and wholesome 
for little folks as for their elders. 


Little children who are pale, thin and 
have no appetite, or do not grow or thrive, 
should use the Tablets after eating and will 
derive great benefit from them, 


Mrs. G. H. Crotsley, 638° Washington St., 
Hoboken, New Jersey, writes: “Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets just fill the bill for chil- 
dren as well as for older folks. I’ve had the 
best of luck withthem. My three-year-old 
girl takes them as readily as candy. I have 
only to say ‘Tablets’ and she drops every- 
thing else and runs for them.” 


A Buffalo mother, a short time ago, who 
despaired of the life of her babe, was so 
delighted with the results from giving the 
child these Tablets that she went before the 
notary public of Erie Co., N. Y., and made 
the following affidavit: 

Gentlemen: Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 





were recommended to me for my two- 
months-old baby, which was sick and puny 
and the doctors said was suffering from in- 
digestion. I took the child to the hospital, 
but there found no relief. A friend men- 
tioned the Stuart Tablets and I procured a 
box from my druggist and used only the 
lafge sweet lozenges in the box and was 
delighted to find they were just the thing 
for my baby. I feel justified in saying that 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets saved my 
child’s life. 
Mrs. W. T. DETHLOPE. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
12th day of April, 1897, 
HENRY KARIS, 
Notary Public in and for Erie Co., N. ¥. 


For babies, no matter how young or dell- 
cate, the Tablets will accomplish wonders 
in increasing flesh, appetite and growth. 
Use only the large sweet tablets in every 
box. Full sized boxes are sold by all drug- 
gists for 50 cents, and no parent should 
neglect the use of this safe remedy for all 
stomach and bowel troubles if the child is 
ailing In any way regarding its food or as- 
similation. 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have been 
known for years as the best preparation 
for all stomach troubles whether in adults 
or infants. 
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Little Folks in Far-Away Lands 


By the Little Folks Themselves 


Lizziz S. WuHirtuM, Auburn, Me. 


— 


(Continued from Fanuary number) 


1 The cold wind is not blowing hard 
to-day, as it often does, so I am going to 
ride. My team is all ready. I ride ona 
little sledge, and have dogs to draw me. 





2 Hans has caught my dogs and har- 
‘nessed them.. It did not take him very 
long this time. Sometimes the dogs run 
away, and it takes a long time to catch 
them. 





3. I have three dogs to drive. Father 
gave them to me when they were puppies. 
They are quite big dogs now. Tor will 
mind me best, so he is my leader. I call 
the other dogs Toodlah and Barberk. 


4 I havea whip with a very long lash, 
to drive them with. It took me a long 
time to learn to use the whip in the right 
way. When I first tried to drive them, 
the dogs would not mind what I said. 





5 Lots of times 1 was thrown off my 
sledge into the snow. Father told me 
how to drive, and I tried very hard to 
learn. Now I can drive very nicely. I 
never fall off. Sometimes we go very fast. 





6 Father made me a baby sledge all 
for myself. He made it out of bones. 
The bones are bound together with strips 
of sealskin. There is a back for me to 
lean against. I think it is a very nice 
sledge. 





7 Father has a big sledge and six or 
eight dogs for his team. Sometimes we 
go on long rides over the ice with the big 
sledge. We ride very fast when the ice 
is smooth. 





8 The sun has gone away, and will 
not come back for ever and ever so many 
days. The long winter night is here. 
But the stars will be bright. The moon 
will shine brightly when it is here. These 
will make some light for us, but it will be 
cold, cold, cold. 


We cannot play out-of-doors every 
day through the cold, dark winter, but we 
play many nice games in the igloo. 
Father and mother often play with us, too. 








10 One of our plays is to take a string 
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and fasten it back and forth on our hands. 


Then we weave the string in and out and 
make a reindeer. 





11 We change the string a little and 
make a seal. Again we change it and 
make a dog. Wecan make a great many 
different things. 








es 


12 We_have just been playing noo- 
gloo-took. Would you like to know how 
we play that? We have quite a large 
piece of ivory with one end full of round 
holes. ‘ An ivory pin, just large enough 
to fit into the holes, is fastened to the 
large piece by a string. 





13 We hold the pin in our hands, and 
swing the heavy piece round and round. 
We try to catch this on the pin by one of 
the holes. 


14 If we do not catch it, whack! it 
goes, against our hands. And it hiirts, 
but we don’t mind. We just try again. 
15 Through the long winter, father 
makes nice toys for us out of ivory. He 
makes all kinds of animals, bears, seals, 
whales, and walrus, as well as lots of other 
things. 











16 He made me a sledge with a little 
girl sitting on it. He makes me little 
dolls, and once he made me a mother with 
her baby in her hood. I can make pretty 
things out of ivory, too. 


17 Don’t you want to see my new 
doll? I have just finished making her. 
All the little girls think she is a very nice 
one. She is made of sealskin and stuffed 
with moss. 


18 I used a piece of tanned sealskin 
to make her face. This did not have any 
fur on it. Mother gave me some beads 
which white men had given her. I sewed 
two round beads for dolly’s eyes. I sewed 
a long bead for her nose, and one for her 
mouth. 











19 Her coat, her nanockies, and her 
stockings are made of white reindeer fur. 
She has kamiks made of tanned sealskin, 
and little fur mittens. Can you make 
your own dollies ? 


20 We had eaten the last bit of our 
meat, and must have some more. ® So 
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INSTANT RELIEF, 
PERFECT HEALTH 


A Perfect, Painless Oure for Hemor- 
rhoids, Applied in the Privacy 
of the Home 


The free trial package which we send to all 
who write will give instant relief and start 
you toward a perfect cure. After you have 





MRS. MAUD SUMMERS, Cured of Piles 
by Pyramid Pile Cure After all Remedies 
and Doctors Had Failed. 


tried tHat, you can get a full-sized package 
from any druggist for 50 cents. Frequently 
one package cures. It is applied in tne pri- 
vacy of the home. Call for Pyramid Pile 
Cure and nothing else. All druggists have it, 
tor it has cured so many cases of piles and 
relieved so much suffering and is so popular 
a remedy that no druggist can afford to be 
without it. 

The healing process begins immediately 
with the first application and continues rap- 
idly till the sufferer is perfectly cured. The 
pain ceases at once and you go about your 
duties without further inconvenience. 

This is much more sensible than being cut 
and tortured with aknife. It is much more 
satisfactory than a humiliating examination 
by a physician. It is much cheaper than 
paying a big doctor’s bill for an operation. 
It is a certain, safe and painless cure for 
piles. 

Write Pyramid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., 
for free trial package which wiil be sent in 
plain wrapper. After that is used, you can 
get a full-sized package from us or any drug- 
gist for 50 cents. 
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—Practically all the school teachers of 
Greater New York have been brought to- 
gether in an organization to be known as 
the Inter-Borough Council of Teachers. 
Nearly 13,000 members comprise the society 
which has for its object the betterment of 
teachers and a more perfect co-operation 
with the board of education. 


—State Superintendent Bayliss, of [Illi- 
nois, has completed his plans for the IIli- 
nois exhibit at the St. Louis exposition. 
The exhibit is classified in two groups: 
the first covers elementary education; the 
secund deals with secondary. Under ele- 
mentary education are grouped the work 
of the country, semi-graded, and graded 
schools; under secondary education are 
the work of the high and normal schools. 
The exhibit will cover school legislation, 
organization, statistics, buildings, plans, 
equipment, and administrative 
methods. 





WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


List of the Old Ones and Some New 
Wonders of Man’s Making. 

The seven world wonders of antiquity 
were: 

The Pyramids, Babylon’s gardens, Mau- 
solus’ tomb, the temple of Diana, the 
Colossus of Rhodes, Jupiter’s statue by 
Phidias, and the Pharos of Egypt, or, as 
some substitute, the palace of Cyrus. 

The seven wonders of the Middle Ages 
were: 

The Coliseum of Rome, the Catacombs 
of Alexandria, the Great Wall of China, 
Stonehenge, the Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
the Porcelain Tower of Nankin, and the 
Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

How will these compare with the seven 
wonders of the modern world? Perhaps 
there may be a difference of opinion as 
regards the latter day wonders, but per- 
mit me to name these: 

The steam railroad, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the wireless telegraph, the ocean 
steamship, the submarine man-of-war and 
the airship. 

We of the new world have a few won- 
ders, seven of which are: 

The Brooklyn bridge, the underground 
railroad, including tunnels to Jersey City 
and Brooklyn, the Washington monument, 
the capitol at Washington, with its dome 
weighing 8,000,000 pounds, the "modern 
steel skyscraper, the Echo mountain search- 
light of 375,000,000 candle power and the 
United States steel corporation. 

We are speaking of things made by man; 
of those wonders given to us by God the 
seven are: 

Niagara Falls, the Mammoth cave, Old 
Faithful, the tireless geyser in Yellow- 
stone park, the big trees (Sequoia) of 
California, the Grand canyon of the 
Colorado, the great fresh water lakes and 
the Great Salt Lake.— New York Press. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful It -is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is 
the safest and most efficient disinfectant 
and purifier in nature, but few realize its 
value when taken into the human system 
for the same cleansing pur pose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at all, 
but simply absorbs the gases and impurities 
always present in the stomach and intes- 
tines, and carries them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after smok- 
ing, drinking, or after eating onions and 
other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth, and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect 
in the stomach and bowels: it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form o,; 
another, but probably the best charcoal and 
the most for the money is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbe t Lozenges; they are com posed of the 
finest powdered Willow charcoal, and other 
harmless antiseptics in tablet form, or 
rather in the form of large, pleasant tasting 
lozenges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
general health, better complexion, sweeter 
breath, and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can result from 
their continued use, but on the contrary: 
great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: “ I advise Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering 
from gas in stomach and bowels, and to 
clear the complexion and purify the breath, 
mouth, and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of them; 
they cost but twenty-five cents a box at drug 
stores, and although in some sense a patent 
preparation, yet I believe I get more and 
better charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Loz- 
enges than in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 





TOEPEL’S 
GRADED SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By THEODORE TOEPEL, M D., Director of Phy- 
sical Training, Atlanta, Ga. 


The course consists of a series of eight pam- 
phlets, corresponding to the eight grades of 
school, each complete in itself, contajning 
thirty-six lessons respectively. All the exer- 
cises are based on physiological principles and 
long years of experience, with the aim of at- 
taining a harmonious development of all parts 
of the body. They are progressively arranged 
and sufficient variation in exercises has been 
supplied, so that constant interest in and love 
for the work is maintained throughout the 
course. 

In connection with the pamphlets a manual 
is published, with the aid of which the teacher 
is enabled to instruct more intelligently and 
with greater confidence. It contains the nec- 
essary theory together with a number of illus- 
trations and a full explanation of all funda- 
mental exercises. 


Grades 1 to 8. 


Manual, 50 cents 


Price, 20 cents each. 


Educational Publishing Company 
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father and the boys took some of the dogs 
and went out to hunt for seals. They are 
hidden away under the thick ice. It is 
not easy to find them. The dogs are a 
great help when the men are hunting. 
They can smell the seal a long way off. 





21 Oloand I got tired-of watching and 
waiting for father to come with the seal. 
We were getting hungry. At last they 
all came, but they brought nothing to eat. 
We were hungry, but we crawled into bed 
and went to sleep. 


22 When we got up father and-the 
boys went out again to hunt. They took 
the dogs, too. After they had searched 
a long time, Vanya began to sniff and 
jump. He smelled the seal. The boys 
soon found a little hole in the snow. 





23 Father knew a seal had been under 
the ice there. He knew she would come 


back to the hole to breathe. So he sat 
down by the seal-hole to wait. 


24 Verysoon he heard the seal breathe. 
He quickly struck his spear down through 
the ice and snow into her head. They 
dragged her out of the water, and brought 
her home as quickly as they could. How 
glad we all were! We were so hungry! 








25 The seal was brought into the 
igloo. Father skinned it, and cut off big 
pieces of blubber, or fat, for each of us. 
Didn’t it taste good! Then we had a 
drink of the warm blood, which we like so 
well. 





26 Hans has made some new sleds 
forOlo and me. ‘They are made of blocks 
of ice. He made them very smooth. And 
oh, how fast they go! 


27 Hans and Ikwa have sleds made 
of bone and skin, but Olo and I like the 
ice-sleds best. Sometimes when we slide 
down hill we run into each other, and 
smash go our sleds. Over we go, but we 
don’t care. 








28 We are all very happy to-day. 
What do you suppose makes us so? The 
good sun has come back. It stayed only 
a little while this time, but we know it will 
come again and stay longer. By-and-by 
it will stay all the time. 
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29 Hans and Ikwa are going out to 
hunt for pussy igloos. These are the 
homes of the baby seals. In the winter 
the mother seal lives in the water under 
the ice. The ice is covered with deep 
snow. 





ae 


30 The mother seal crawls up through 
a crack in the ice. Then she digs away 
some of the snow, and makes a home on 
top of the ice for her babies. 





-———— 


31 She does not dig away the top of 
the snow. She leaves that, so it will 
cover the little ones. She does not want 
any one to find them. 


32 There is a tiny hole up through 
the top of the snow, where the seal comes 
to breathe. When the boys find the hole, 
they break away the snow. Then they 
find the baby seals. They are cunning 
little fellows. They are white as snow. 








33 Now the long summer day is here. 
The sun does not go away at all. It is 
nice and warm. There is plenty of seal 
and walrus. We are never hungry now. | 








34 The green grass and the flowers 
are here again.. The birds ‘have come 
back. The little auks, the snow buntings, 
and the pretty dovekies are here. 





35 The eider ducks and other birds 
have laid many eggs. Olo and I gather 
eggs every day and carry them home for 
father to eat. 





36 We, do not live in our snow igloo 
now. We have a tent made of sealskins. 
Large stones are put around the bottom 
of the tent to keep it from being blcwn 
away. 


37. Oloand I love to run about on the 
soft green grass, and pick the pretty 
flowers. There are so many of them. 











38 There are white and purple and 
yellow flowers. We think the yellow ones 
are the prettiest. I pick some of these 
and carry home to the baby. .We are very 
happy all the time now. 





39 Good-bye, little girls and _ boys. 
Come and see us some summer day, and 
we will show you the seals and the walrus. 
We will show you our dolls and our toys, 
and give you a ride with our dog-team. 
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~ BOOK TABLE. 


AMERICAN BOOK (0., NEW YORK. 

STORIES OF CoUNTRY LIFE. By Sarah Powers 
Bradish. 

The writer lived on a north western farm in 
her childhood and these stories are from the 
recollections of those early days. They have 
the true country flavor, and in addition to 
their attractive wholesome quality, they con- 
tain a fund of information cf farm life and 
nature facts. 


BOBBS, MERRILL & CO., INDIANAPOLIS. 


SoNGS OF THE TREES By Mary Y. Robinson. 
Mu:ic by Josephine Robinson. 


Twelve trees, associated with the twelve 
months of the year, make the foundation 
of this unique book. Each tree has a story de- 
scription, a song with music, and an illus- 
trated page with a verse of song. The volume 
is large, richly bound, and ornamented with 
gay coloring and striking silhouettes. A hand- 
some gift book. 


SILVER, BUR VETT & CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


AN INTRODUCTORY ARITHMETIC. By David 
M. Sensenig, M.S., and R»>bert F. Anderson, 
A.M. Instructors in Mathematics in State 
Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 262 pages. 


The authors assume in the preparation of 
this book that the pupil can read easy sen- 
tences and have had one year of number work. 
The work is inductive in method, and is 
planned to develop the idea of number with- 
out pictures. Diagrams which the children 
can make themselves are u ed for illustration. 
The teaching of the multiplication table is 
fresh and attractive,and the abundance of 
problems within the child’s experience will 
delight the teacher’s heart. This work com- 
pletes the three volume seriesin arithmetic by 
the same authors. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
THE SHIP OY STATE. By Those at the Helm. 
(The Youth's ( ompanion Series.) 


Twelve chapters by distinguished autbor: 
upon the vaiious departments of the Ship of 
State make up the contents of this volume 
The official life and duties of the President, 
Senator, Congressman, Judges of Supreme 
Court, are described in a most interesting 
manner. We are also told in detail “* How Our 
Soldiers are Fed,” ‘How the Army is Cl sthed,” 
“How Foreign Treaties are Made,” and all 
about “ Uncle Sam’s Law Business” and the 
“American Post-Office.” Every page is full of 
interest to Americans. The illustrations are 
sixteen in number, including President Roose- 
velt, ex-Secretary of the Navy John D. Long, 
Senator He: ry Cabot Lodge, and David J. 
Brewer of the Supreme Court. This book, so 
rich in information, should find its way to 
home and school libraries, and become 
familiar through school readings to the chil- 
dren in the higher grade schools. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, CHICAGO. 


THE Boy PROBLEM. A Study in Social Peda- 
gogy. By William Byron Forbush. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall, in his Introduction, says 
the author understands the natural boy and 
how to approach and handle him, and heartily 
commends the book to all lovers of boys. 
The opening chapter, “ Boy Life,” gives a 
digest of the scattered literature of the child 
study of adolescence. The author makes ex. 
ceptions to some commonly held opinions of 
boys; sums up the ways boys organize soci- 
ally; gives a critique of boys’ clubs and church 
work for boys; makes suggestions as to how 
to help boys: and closing with a “ Reading 
Course on the Boy Problem.” One does not 
read far in this thoughtful book without the 
conviction that the writer is not dealing’ with 
generalities but has learned the boy from 
close contact and deeply interested study. 
Both the home and the church would 4o well 
to examine the origina!, independent reason- 
ing of Dr. Forbush, and see how and why he 





FEB. 7. CHARLES DICKENS. 

Read Story of Dickens, No. 147 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Read from Little Nell, 40 cents. 

Christmas Carol, 10 cents. 

Cricket on the Hearth, 10 cents. 

Get Blackboard ‘Stencils of Dickens, 5 
cents; Little Nell, 5 cents. 


FEB. 11. THOMAS A. EDISON. 


Read Story of Edison, No. 60 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 11. DANIEL BOONE. 
Read Story of Boone, No. 98 Five Cent 
Classic. 


FEB. 12. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Classic. 

Read from Speeches of Lincoln, No. 142 
Five Cent Classic. 
Stencils. 

Portrait of Lincoln, 5 cents. 

Log Cabin, 10 cents. 

Livcoln’s Boyhood, 10 cents. 

Statue of Lincoln, 10 cents. 

Lincoln the Railsplitter, 10 cents. 

Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 cents. 


FEB. 22. WASHINGTON. 

Read Story of Washington, No. 28 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Also, Stories of Revolution, I., No. 95 
Five Cent Classic. Story of Lexington 
and Concord in simple form. 

Stories of Revolution, II., No. 96 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as above. British 
driven from Boston. 

Stories of Revolution, ILI., No. 101 Five 
Cent Classic. Same as 95 and 96. Battle 
of Long Island. 

The Liberty Bell, No. 120 Five Cent 
Classic. Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, 
alsocontains the complete poem, beginning 

“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.”’ 

Children of History, I., No. 189 Five 
Cent Classic. The story of the life of 
Washington, Franklin, Fulton, S. F. B. 
Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

Declaration of Independence, No. 66 Five 
Cent Classic. Also, Washjngton’s Farewell 
Address, Washington’s Rules of Conduct. 

Life of Washington, No. 146 Five Cent 
Classic. 

Stencils. 

Portrait of Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

Martha Washington, 5 cents. 

Washington Crossing Delaware, 10 cents. 


228 Wabash Avenue 





reaches his conclusions. 


Chicago 








) SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


FOR 


FEBRUARY 


Read Story of Lincoln, No. 31 Five Cent 





Mount Vernon, 10 cents. 

Capitol, 10 cents. 

Washington and His Mother, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Washington, 15 cts. 
Statue of Washington, 10 cents. 
American Soldier, 10 cents. 

American Sailor, 10 cents. 


FEB. 27. LONGFELLOW. 

Read Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Five 
Cent Classic. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 125 
Five Cent Classic. Containing the follow- 
ing selections from Longfellow’s writings : 
The Village Blacksmith, The Old Clock on 
the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The 
Open Window, The Day is Done, Rain in 
Summer, The Reaper and the Flowers, 
Afternoon in Eebruary, The Rainy Day, 
Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Paul Revere’s Ride. 

Selections from Longfellow, No. 126 
Five Cent Classic. Woods in Winter, Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, A Psalm of Life, The 
Builders, Footsteps of Angels, Hymna to the 
Night, Autumn, Sunrise on the Hills, Song 
of the Silent Land, An April Day, The 
Building of the Ship. 

Evangeline, 5 cents and 10 cents. 

Hiawatha, 10 cents. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, 10 cents. 

Story of Hiawatha, 30 cents. 

Hiawatha the Indian, 40 cents. 


Stencils. 
Portrait of Longfellow, 5 cents. 
Puritan Maiden, 10 cents. 
Mayflower, 10 cents. 
Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. 
Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cts. 
Portrait of Miles Standish, 5 cents. 
Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. 
Portrait of Priscilla, 5 cents. 
Portrait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS. 


18 x 24 inches. 


Wigwam Hiawatha 
Red Deer Minnehaha 
Hiawatha in Cradle Nokomis 


Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches 
“At the door on summer evenings.” 
Hiawatha Fishing, 24 x 36 inches. 
8 inset. Price, 50 cents. 


Extra Stencils. 

U.S. Flag, 5 cents. 

U. 8S. Coat of Arms, 10 cents. 

Badge of G. A. R., 10 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle with National Em- 
blems, very handsome, 24 x 36, 20 cents. 
Liberty Bell, 5 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
Boston San Francisco 















































































































GINN & CO, BOSTON. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR. 
liam J. Long. Illustrated by Charles Cope- 


By Wil- 


land. 198 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 


A new book by Mr. Long sets one planning 
at once for opportunity to read it. We know 
we are to be introduced to Wood Folk by one 
who knows whereof he speaks, and who has 
studied so carefuily and lovingly that he will 
make revelations that will hold us breathless. 
This time we first visit with him “the little 
house in the rocks,” and find “ Mooweesux ”’ 
the Coon, whom the Indians have classed as 
the ‘Little Brother of the Bear;” then to the 
hermit “ Whitoweek ” the Woodcock; go hunt- 
ing with “Upweekis” the Moo e; get to 
“K’dank” the Toad, just as he emerge; from 
his winter den; follow, the trail of “ Moween ” 
the Bear; find time for a visit to the wild kin- 
dergarten of “ Koskomenos” the Kingfisher; 
and turn again to the haunts of men to watch 
the treacherous “ Pekompf” the Wildcat. By 
this time we are fully prepared fur the next 
chapter on “ Animal Surgery,” and to believe 
every word of the wonderful self-help of the 
wounded animal. The illustrations of this 
fascinating book are everywhere — real, start- 
lirg, full of surprises, and so true to nature 
thatthe reader feels that he is in a veritable 
wood. The closing chapter, “ Hunting With- 
out a Gun,” is an ethical summing up of the 
ideal relation between man and the animal 
world. 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 
THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 
THE STORY OF THE ENEID. 


By Dr. Edward Brooks, A. M., Superin- 
tendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


Dr. Brooks has done a service to the young 
people of the country which can only be ap- 
preciated by the mature minds who are in 
sympathy with his point of view in the prepa- 
ration of these books. The object.has been to 
awaken the interest of young people in ep.c 
literature by presenting the story of the 
Iliad, Odyssey, and Aineid first in simple 
prose, weaving in the principal incidents in 
each of the great poems. Great care has been 
used in the selection of the material from the 
original work , omitting all that was undesir- - 
able for the young. An eff rt has also been 
made to give an antique flavor to the style of 
these stories, by the use of old-fashioned ¢x_ 
pressions in keeping’ with the original. As 
presented by Dr. Brooks, the style is fascinat- 
ing, and the young people who are foriunate 
enough to get at these books will not stop till 
they reach the end. Then will naturally fol- 
low a desire for the original. The illustra- 
tions are delicate and chaste in their repre- 
sentation of the classic scenes described in 
the text. The books are attractively bound, 
and should find their place in home and 
school. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


First DAYS IN NUMBER. By Della Van Am- 
burgh. 

The author designs to help teachers in this 
book in teaching children to investigate and 
make discoveries for themselves. ‘“ Each 
page,” she says, * should be made the result of 
original research and not the basis of a num- 
ber lesson.” The lessons are planned with ref- 
erence to the training of the children in oral 
and written expression. The illustrations are 
numerous, attractive, and will make the num- 
ber lesson a pleasurable one. 
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LEE & SHEPARD, BO3FON. 


LITTLE BETTY BLEW. By Annie M. Barnes. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 


The little maiden Betty, sailed away from 
Massachusetts in 1695, with the little colony 
that were to settle in S uth Carolina. Their 
days on the ship Friendship, when they listened 
to the tales of Captain Kidd, who was jast be- 
ginning his pirate career, are full of interest. 
Tne coloay had adventures wi-h friendly In- 
dians in the south. Li tle Betty sat beside an 
Indian chief at dinner, nearly ran away with 
an Indian baby, was almost captured herself 
by an unfriendly Indian, yet escaped un- 


‘harmed, and was through it all a great favor- 


ite. There is much of real colonial history 
interwoven with Betty’s experiences, and of a 
nature and locality of which we know far less 
than of the Massachusetts colony. The book 
would make a del'ghtful story for a teacher to 
read to her children in school. 


L. C. PAGE & CO., BOSTON. 


FLOWER STori¢gs. By Lenore Elizabeth Mu- 
lets. Lllustrated by Sophie Schneider. 240 
pages. Eighty cents. 


Nature Stories are prepared in all sorts of 
beautiful ways in these days of nature study, 
but Miss Mulets has fund an original plan, all 
her own, and a delightfal one it is. Little 
Phyllis goes out among the flowers and talks 
with them, and they answer in most sensible 
and modest fashion, giving a knowledge of 
themselves that includes a few scientific facts, 
and just what we all want to know about 
them. Little stories, legends, and pretty 
poems concerning each flower follow in 
happy association. Tuirteen of the common 
flowers are presented in this way in this most 
attractive volume, and it is to be hoped that 
some day Phyllis wiil talk to more of the 
flower world, and that Miss Mulets wiil tell us 
about them. The illustrations are dainty in 
delicate green tints that suit Phyllis and her 
friends admiraoly. “Insect Stories” and 
“ Bird Stories,’”’ by the sume author, will be 
reviewed later in this paper. The three books 
will be most desirable for primary teachers to 
read to the little folks for a treat. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., NEW YORK 
CcILY. 

How THE PEOPLE RULE. 
and Girls.) 
Pda.M. 


(Civics for Boys 
By Charles DeForest Hoxie 
165 pages. Price, forty cents. 


A book for grammar schools. Why we have 
laws, how they are made and enforced, make 
up the contenis of the first chapters. G»vern- 
ment in the town, village, city, state, and 
United States is next discussed. How the 
three departments of our national government 
are carried on, and the machinery f r voting, 
fill the closing chapters. The book is well 
prepared for class room work. The “ Savges- 
tive Questions.” at the close of each chapter 
are intend: d to start discussion. Tue style is 
simple, direct, and attrective. The children 
in the lower grades, primary as well as gram- 
mar, who leave school early should know 
these esséntial facts for good citizenship, and 
a moral obligation rests upon school authori- 
ties to give simple instruction in civics to 
every school boy. 


RICHARD G. BADGER, BOSTON. 

THE GROWN BaBy Book. By F. Strange 
Kolle. 

A book of illustrated verses for children, and 
about children that embody taé “Grown 
Baby’s” experiences, common to all little 
humanity. “The Feather Seed” and “The 
Mousie House ” are among the best. 


SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO., AKRON, 
OHIO. 


ROGER AND ROSE. By Katherine Beebe. 


The various experiences of two children, 
brother and sister, are told in brief chapters in 
a simple attractive way. It is a relief in these 
days of high wrought stories for children, to 
have such a volume as this, of wholesome un- 
feverish stories of common children who live 
simple lives, 
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GLOBE SCHOOL BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
CITY. 


STORIES OF WOODS AND FIELDS. 
beth V. Brown. 


At this period of Nature Study a book of na. 
ture stories must be especially meritorious to 
attract attention. Miss Brown has put a fresh. 
ness and daintiness into this book that wij) 
be appreciated by teachers who have grown 
weary of the commonplaceness that has 
marked too many of our nature stories, 
Much of the contents of this litle book hag 
been prepared by the author herself, and bears 
the marks of originality. Plants, Insects, 
Spiders, Reptiles, Amphibians, Birds, and 
Mammals, are the subjects of little talks and 
stories. Besides these, suitable historical ma. 
terial has been introduced for holidays. The | 
illustrations are numerous, in black and white 
and color. The Sassafras Mittens, A Nutting 
Party in Fairyland, Tracks in the Snow, and 
Santa Claus Teaching School, will delight the 
childr.n. The teacher who has the same feel. 
ing toward nature that the author possesses 
will recognize the subtle charm of this book 
and will wish for it as a supplementary reader 
in her school-room. 


ART CRAFT SUPPLY CO, CHICAGO. 


By Eliza. 


. CHIP CARVING. By T. Vernette Morse. The 


third book in the ‘‘How to Do It” series. 
Price, twenty-five cents. 


The booklet designed for the use of teachers 
and for those who wish to learn without a 
teacher. It is in pamphlet form and its 
twenty-two pages are packed full of informa- 
tion, given in a clear, concise way. Fully 
illustrated. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON. 
CALENDAR FOR 1904. Price, 50 cents. 


Many beautiful calendars have been sent out 
by the Youth’s Companivn, but this excels them 
all. One is suddenly transported to May at- 
mosphere and the loveliness of blossom time 
and bluebirds. The cheery effect of such a 
thing of beauty always with us can hardly be 
estimated. Its form, a standing screen with 
large central panel, and two smaller side 
panels, fits it ad. nirably for desk or table. 
Size, twenty-one inches long and eleven and a 
half inches high. Teachers could not give 
their room a daintier touch or the children 
more artistic pleasure than by placing this 
thing of beauty where the little folks would 
never tire of gazing. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 
CITY. 

REYNARD, THE Fox. By E. Louise Smythe. 
(Eclectic School Readings.) 

The author of this volume of a hundred 
pages has told each chapter to her receiving 
class trom day to day, aud the pu >ils have 
given it back to her. The book is iute ded to 
be taken up after the primer is mastered. 
The story is continuvus throughout the book. 
There will be a wide difference of opiaion as 
to the wisdom of g ving to young children 
many of these illustrations,and some of the 
chapters are also open tocriticism. While it 
is well to feed the imagination of little chil- 
dren, there cannot be too much thought and 
care as to the nature of the diet. - 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla is unquestion- 
ably the greatest blood and 
liver medicine known. It 
positively and permanently 
cures every humor, from 
Pimples to Scrofula. It is 
the Best 


Blood Medicine 
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The Elite 
Photo Souvenir 


is the most appropriate gift from teacher to pupil yet devised, 
since it contains on the front cover photo of teacher or school 
building, as may be desired (the photo to be reproduced from 
one sent to us), and on the inner pages the name and location 
of the school, date, school officers, teachers and the names 
of all the pupils. 

They are made specially for each school and at rates no 
higher than is often paid for meaningless ‘‘ gift cards.” 

An idea of the popularity of our souvenirs may be gained 
from the fact that we have supplied them, in various forms, to 
nearly fifty thousand schools and for probably two million 
pupils. 

Nothing short of a very extended description can do them 
justice, therefore we prefer to send circulars and free samples 
to all who may be interested. 

They are equally appropriate for close of school, or holiday 
gifts or for special occasions. 

Our leaders this year are the Elite Photo and the Ideal 
styles of souvenirs. They are similar in form, differing only in 
material used for covers and that photograph can be used or not, 
as is desired, on the Ideals. A sample of each will be cheerfully 
sent on request. 

Nothing could be more suitable for Gifts to your pupils at 
the close of school or any special ovcasion, and as they cost only 
a few cents for each pupil, they are easily within the reach of 
any teacher. 

Send for samples at once, as orders should be placed well in 
advance. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Are You Usin ¢ Them? 


THE SPRAGUE 
CLASSIC READERS 


After a carefyl examination of 
‘‘The Sprague Classic Readers” 
I find 

1 They are based on true child 
psychology. 

2 The subject-matter is care- 
fully seleeted, well arranged, and 
contains the sort of reading that 
delights children. 

8 The books are the most care- 
fully graded of any set of readers 
that I have examined. The usual 
breach that occurs between the 
first and second readers, and be- 
tween the second and third is not 
found in this series. The child 
can pass to each successive book 
without difficulty. 

4 The author has not left the 
teacher without a knowledge of the plan and purpose which the 
books contain. The full and explicit directions found in the 
prefacesto each of the first three numbers, and the references to 
these directions in the body of the books, add a new and valu- 
able feature to the series. 

By the use of these directions every teacher will be able to 
carry out the design of the author. In doing so she will lead her 
pupils, not only to acquire greater finency in reading, but also to 
secure much more information and to attain a broader develop- 
ment of character than are usually secured by pupils using other 
readers of corresponding grades. 

















W. F. ROCHELEAU, 
Normal Department, Interstate School of Correspondence, Chicago, 
lil. ; formerly Professor of Pedagogy, and Supt. of Training 
School, Southern Illinois Normal University. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


BOOK I. 


By Prof. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Berkeley, Cal. 











Used in Ten Thousand Schools 


Iam greatly pleased with the beautiful illustrative material 
in the book and with the author’s way of using it.. What seems 
to me to be the most satisfactory practical test of the value of 
the book is the fact that my twelve-year-old boy has read the 
book through of his own accord and with the deepest interest. 

J. C. BRANNER, 
Professor of Geology, Stanford University, Cal. 


Beautifully Illustrated. Cloth, 60 cents 
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Minneapolis 








‘*If wishes were horses 
beggars might ride.’’ 


That is very true, but just the same J wish that YOU as you 
glance carelessly over this ad. couid realize what a treat there is in 
store for you if you would but take up that wonderful book, “ The 
Americanization of the World,” by Mr. W. T. Stead. 


I could not begin to tell you anything about it here that would 
adequately convey to you the importance and scope of the work, 
‘The newspapers have reviewed it in column after column, no doubt 
you have seen the reviews, but I do not want you to take any 
reviewer's say-so that this is a book that is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of the year. 


There are so many books published nowadays that it is more 
thari a lottery if you buy, as to whether you get a prize or a blank, 
I don’t even want you to take my word for it that this book contains 
a message for you, that you will get more real value out of it, more 
knowledge, more excitement, more infurmation and downright up- 
lift than from any other half dozen books that you can pick up any- 
where. I don’t want you to take my word for it, because as | 
publish the book, I may be prejudiced, but I wiil tell you what I 
will do, J will send the book on approval to any reader of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION, 


You can of course see the book at any good booksellers, but 
they may not be convenient for many, hence this offer. 


Will you drop me a line T:)-DAY, please? I have another 
interesting offer I should like to put before you if you will let me 
hear from you. 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF THE WORLD 
By W. T. STEAD 


480 pp., with Index and Maps. Cloth, $1.00. 





Ready this Spring: The CECIL J. RHODES SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. By W. T. Stead. Handsomely LIilustrated. 
Cloth, $1.00. 


HORACE MARKLEY, 80 Times Bidg., New York 














You Need Some of These New Books 






























































































7 How to Celebrate | 2 
= Washington’s Birthday j 


OR 4 ene . 25c 
; he A N es Paaien o's ‘o “age 
oven 5s Authors’ Birthdays, No.1 . 25¢ 
L : Ld e “ “e 2 g , 2cc 
. > ARBOR DAY of Scam? A “ Tip Top Dialogs . - 2gc 
CY y ony sorwocL 008s 2 May ‘¢ ‘Special Day Exercises 5 in oe 
AN ‘py ee ee} Aer « Primary Speaker . . 25¢ 
, Sees S$ 7 +: Practical ecitatigns . . 25¢ 
VAN a ns = " rane 
R MEAMBURGH SG Patriotic Qu tations . . . . 2c 
AGCERig “* Arbor Day Celebrations . . sg 
On Ts «Fancy Drills and Marches . . 25¢ 

2. Day ~~ “ . Reception Day Series (six num- 
bers nee set),each. . 20c 
Gannett’s Who Killed Cock Robin? | | 30c 
a Kellogg’s Banner Days of the Republic . 15 
Meck «Flag Day in the School-Room, 15¢ 
niktoouns Ro 4 New Patriotic Exercise . . . 15¢ 
ree PONS ane ¥ Months of the Year . 2ge 
ee Oh 0 Van habeus Menagerie . . 15¢ 
mt “Eile Reyal Bibs... s 6 2 « 5c 
ae she: ARY « The Wonderful Doctor . . . 15¢ 
o/\2/\= Ie hes Lamberton’s Timotiry Clovers: ed . 15C 
wAsh* 4 ; Kellogg’s Primary Fancy Drills 15c 
a Neg ” Fancy Scarf Drill . . 15¢ 
me Work Conquers . . - . . r5¢ 
** + Farmer’s School and the Visit, 15¢ 
~ Banner Days of the Republic . 5c 
2 Our Lysander «. . . . . 15c 

** _ Uncle Sam’s Examination . 








CEs : 


Kellogg's School Entertainment Catalog 
[ #4 muoes 000 lists about 700 of the best and latest books of 


UP-TO-DATE 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Kellogg's Spring and Summer Celebra- 





- 15¢ 
Arbor Day in the Primary : 
Room 


I5c 





School Enter:ainment Dialogs, Plays, Drills, 
Marches, Motion Songs, Operettas, Charades, 
Fairy Plays, Quotation Books. Full descrip- 
tions with prices. Free on request. 








E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCAT'OVAL 
PUBLISHERS, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 











Working Manuals for Primary Teachers 








McLellan and Dewey's Applied Psychology 


An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Education 
Illustrated. 352 pp. Extra cloth, $1.25 


This book aims to show explicitly the relation of psychology to educa- 
tion, and to give the teacher a clearer and more thorough knowledge of 
the principles which underlie true methods of instruction. The art of 
arts of the teacher's calling is the art of questioning. The chapters on 
the Method of Interrogation will unfold the relation of psychology to the 
educational method and prove exceedingly helpful to the teacher who is 
ambitious to acquire skill in the art of questioning. The plans and 
work recommended in the chapter on kindergarten work and self-in- 
struction in public schools have stood the test of experience and will 
brigbten the labor of teachers and pupils. 


Patrick’s Psychology for Teachers 


With Suggestions on Method. 
1zmo. Halfleather. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


While the psychology of this book is of an elementary character, fitting it 
admirably for use in high schools and teachers’ institutes, yet all the 
essentials are presented. The suggestions on method keep in prominent 
view the application of the principles of psychology to the work of the 
school-room. It is a work easy of mastery by young teachers, and 
experienced teachers will find it interesting and profitable. 


Bechwith’s When First We Go to School 


Fully illustrated. 12mo. 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


The purpose of this unique and helpful book is to assist the teacher of 
the first primary grade in initiating the boys and girls, who enter school 
for the first time, gradually into the routine of school work, and to this 
end the author, Miss M. Helen Beckwith, brings to bear all the wealth 
of her ingenious mind, her successful experience, and her wide reading 
and observation. Work and entertainment for the first half hour, 
recreation periods, and seat work are planned, subjects broad enough for 
a month’s work are devised, as Home Life in September, Mother Nature 
in October, Preparation for Winter in November, and so on, till Last 
Days in June. The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occupa- 
tions, as cutting, folding, weaving, clay, sticks; etc. 


Kellogg’s Primary Reading; or Methoas of 
Teaching Reading in Ten Cities 


from the pens of ten expert teachers in the leading educational centres 
of the country. , 


Royal 8vo. 116 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


this volume enables any teacher anywhere, while still at home engaged 
in her regular work, to visit and study the best methods of teachingread- 
ing used in the great cities east and west, where unusual success has 
justified the course pursued. Principals have made each paper a text for 
discussion at teachers’ meetings of the teaching of youngest children to 
read. Primary teachers will assuredly find in them the help, the 
breadth, and the inspiration which the series was designed to give. 





Wood-Allen’s Man Wonderful; or The Marvels 
of Our Bodily Dwelling 
Illustrated. 328 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


Following the method of the Great Teacher, the author, in apt metaphor 
and pleasant allegory, unfolds the wonders and mysteries of man’s 
marvelous house, and unfolds them so ingeniously that the youthful 
reader at home or at school, by cursory perusal, or by stated class study, 
will receive and assimilate information of the highest value in physiology 
and hygiene, information which will help him to learn the powers of his 
body, to cultivate its organs, and to reverence its Creator. The Man 
Wonderful has justified its being by its remarkable popularity and the 
new editions called for to meet the increasing demand. 

Alcoholic drinks, tobacco and other narcotics, and their effects, are 
specially treated, and so enforced as not to be forgotten, while, as well, 
the latest facts on physiology and hygiene are faithfully presented, and 
large conside given to the care and preservation of the health. 
Aids to te ~cholars upon each chapter and a complete index 
are ap; 


Beale-L 3 Children of the World 
Their t:omes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Many full-page and smaller original illustrations. 254 pp. Small qto. 
Cloth, $1.00 


Abundant and rich in illustrations which happily supplement a text that 
relates all the most interesting things that the boys and girls want to 
know about the everyday life, and customs, and surroundings of these 
all-over-the-world children. Child life at home, at school, on the play- 
grounds is told and pictured in detail for every country of Europe, and 
for most of the countries of Asia, Africa, and America. The make-up of 
the book is fine and artistic, and expense has not been spared in giving 
the Children of the World a beautiful setting. 


Schwatha’s Children of the Cold 


Many full-page illustrations. I2mo. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.25 


A really handsome volume, full of intensely interesting information given 
at first hand by Lieutenant Schwatka, who writes of what his eyes have 
seen and his hands have handled. He has an easy, clear, and happy 
way of telling vividly of the life led by the children and grown-up people 
in Eskimo land. The boys and girls, as they eagerly con his pages, learn 
how they live, how homes are built, what their playthings, how they make 
and ccast on sleds, how dogs are fed, their work, hunting and fishing, 
how clothes are made, and no little about their sports and trials of skill. 
The cover is replete with blue and silver, and illustrations tell their story 
in a charming way. 


Cutler’s Primary Manual Training 


Methods in form study, clay, paper and color work. By Caroline F. 
Cutler, Special Instructor in Manual Training to the primary teachers 
of Boston. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 


In plain language the author presents practica/ methods of teaching 
Manual Training in primary schools. The book embodies plan of devel- 
opment of each type-solid, paper-folding, study of color, study of dimen- 
sions, work in cardboard, and suggestions for stick-laying, and many 
other pertinent topics. 








24 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street Bog Market Street 
BOSTON © SAN FRANCISCO 
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BEST BOOKS 
FOR NATURE STUDY 



























THEBRAIN a 





Abbott’s A Boy ona Farm .. . . $0.45 
Andrews’s Botany All the Year Round. 1.00 
Bartlett’s Animalsat Home . . . ._ .45 
Bradish’s Stories of Country Life . .  .40 
Burnet’s School Zoélogy . . . . . ~~ «75 
Cooper’s Animal Life . .. . . . 1.25 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children . . .65 
Gray’s How Plants Behave. . . 54 

How Plants Grow, with Popular Flora, 80 
Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life . .  .60 
Holder’s Stories of Animal Life . . .  .60 
Leavitt's Outlines of Botany . . . . 1.00 


The same. With Gray’s Field, Forest 
and Garden Flora. . . . 1.80 


Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs 

Part I, Mammals,$0.60; PartII,Birds, .60 
Needham’s Outdoor Studies . . . .~ .40 
Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends. . . 150° 
Steele’s Popular Zoédlogy . . . . . 1.20 
Stokes’s Ten Common Trees . . .40 

















HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentra:ion, can 
strengthen thcir whole s;stem and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. . 
It rests and strengthcns the tired brain, 

dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


paid, oa receipt of 25 cents, Rumroxp CHEMICAL 
io Providence, R. 1, 















AMERIGAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 

































NEW GOODS FROM OUR CATALOGUE 





PROMOTION BLANK, Based on a Study of the Pupils’ Individual Records. The best 
plan ever devised to give teacher and superintendent a more thorough knowledge 


of their pupils. ; ‘ , ; . ‘ ; : Price, per 100, $5.00 
EDUCATIONAL DISK GAME, for Number Work . . .  . Price, each, $0.25 
MEDIAL SCRIPT WORD BUILDER. ‘ ; ¢ 14 
MEDIAL SCRIPT SENTENCE BUILDER . : e “ 14 
These are made in the new script, midway between the vertical and the old slant. 
TABLE BUILDER No. 1, for Number Work . ; ‘ ; . Price, each, $0.12 
TABLE BUILDER No. 2, “ » eta ; Te 12 


ROUND TABLE FOR KINDERGARTNERS, Diameter, 24 inches, in HT | 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





Kindergarten Review is only $1.00 a Year. Send for Sample Copy 











